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TRENDS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


MARGARET M. JUSTIN 
President, American Home Economics Association 


In presenting recent trends in home economics, it is impossible to dis- 
regard other developments which color and shape our progress in every 
line of education, particularly in the education of women. Home 
economics is not something simple, independent, separate, to be con- 
sidered apart from its time, from other educational forces, or from the 
sociological, economic, and philosophic aspects of the day. Moreover, 
any attempt at analysis of trends requires that we know from whence 
we came, what sisters there be of our lineage, what hostages we have 
received at the hands of Dame Fortune, and whither we are bound. 

Less than a century ago, the conventions of society and the educa- 
tional system together held fast the idea that being a woman of itself 
limited the breadth, depth, and quality of the mind. It was commonly 
accepted that a girl had no abilities for any career besides that of house- 
wife, and no need of training for that, except to learn through practice 
to do things economically, tastefully, and well so that she might con- 
tribute more largely to the comforts of her husband and his family, 
rear sons who would become leaders in the community, and daughters 
who, in their turn, would make other families comfortable. Much of 
this ability was deemed a matter of maternal instinct. The home was 
man’s castle—woman’s domicile. 
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Those interested in the problem of improving this situation in the 
education of women approached it in two ways. The first was to demon- 
strate that the abilities of woman are equal to those of man by competi- 
tive study of the same curricula as those pursued by men in the colleges 
from which women were excluded. The question as to whether the 
curriculum would function in the life of the individual woman was not 
raised—the universal acceptance of the classics as the “highway of 
learning”’ precluded such inquiry. The point at stake was to prove 
that woman had the breadth, depth, and quality of mind to carry a 
curriculum deemed through ages as cultural for man. 

This step was taken with ease in the pioneer country where formal 
societal patterns were broken or lacking. The natural, unquestioned 
development and spread of coeducation in the frontier section was highly 
important in the whole movement of woman’s education. It is sig- 
nificant that before the founding of any of the women’s colleges, Oberlin, 
a college on the Ohio frontier, granted the first bachelor’s degree 
to a woman. 

By the time women’s colleges in the east were organized and their 
long courageous struggle for the recognition of intellectual equality and 
the development of equal intellectual opportunity was well begun, the 
midwestern colleges, already coeducational, were adopting the second 
way of improving the status of women’s education—launching the 
interesting venture of “applied” education. It was the belief of these 
educational pioneers that the prevalent classical education should and 
could be revised to fit a scheme of state-sponsored education so that the 
student’s faculties might be developed not only to enrich his personal 
life and his participation in the social and civic life of the community 
but at the same time to provide for his vocational or professional training. 
With the promulgation of plans for educating the engineer, the archi- 
tect, the agriculturist so that they might make a life and a living, a further 
innovation was urged. Homemaking came to be described as a profes- 
sion requiring knowledge, techniques, and skills as definite as those 
required by the law, medicine, or engineering. This did not happen in a 
moment, or from one person or one school. Certain ‘‘advanced females” 
in the east, among them Catherine Beecher and her colleagues, had 
fomented the idea about the middle of the century. In 1873, just as the 
eastern women’s colleges were coming into being, J. A. Anderson of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College presented plans for an education 
“precisely fitted to woman’s needs” in the first college curriculum in 
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home economics, then called “domestic economy,” and established a 
department of sewing and courses in household chemistry. 

Naturally, women in eastern colleges, struggling for recognition of 
equality of mental ability, saw danger in an education “precisely fitted 
for woman’s work.” Differentiation before recognition might be fatal 
to and would surely delay the long-sought victory. On the other hand, 
it is not surprising that women in the mid-west, accustomed to coeduca- 
tion with its implication of full equality, should fail to understand the 
underlying causes for such a feeling. Moreover, distance, difficulties of 
communication, and sectional pride prevented intercourse in the general 
field of woman’s education. The mid-west states through their state 
colleges and universities became irrevocably committed to both coeduca- 
tion and applied education. As a result of this difference in outlook, 
those fostering woman’s education were divided into two camps, each 
inclined to accentuate differences and to become closed against the 
influence of the other. This situation inevitably effected the develop- 
ment of home economics. 

Looking back over the early work in home economics, we see that it 
was little more colored by consideration of the needs of the individual 
than was the work in classical courses. It was largely colored by the 
current conception of the requirements of the job—as might be expected 
when a great effort was being made to develop a profession of homemak- 
ing on apar with the professions followed by men and with training of the 
same order. The profession of homemaking was complicated, its activi- 
ties many and varied, and the skills required for the mechanics of house- 
keeping numerous. An attempt to meet the problems arising from the 
physical phases of homemaking led to the large number of college courses 
in breadmaking, laundering, and dressmaking that characterized the 
early work. Yet despite misplaced emphasis and many inadequacies, 
the idea of an education “precisely fitted to woman’s needs” spread and 
took firm root. 

Gradually, new departments were formed, graduate work began, and 
the work was extended down into the high and elementary schools. 
Extension of the work into the high school entailed an adjustment of 
the college curriculum which was not always successfully accomplished. 
Many soundly drawn curricula became through uncritical accretion 
literally “bogged down’”’ with courses that did not carry skills and activi- 
ties fundamental either to making life or yet to making a living. There 
was no clearing house, no chance for discussion among those trained for 
the work. Standards and requirements alike remained inchoate. 
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Women were as yet scarcely aware of individual power and accomplish- 
ment and those working in home economics were not yet professionally 
conscious of the scope and influence of their field. Here and there was 
vision true. Many “could not see the wood for the trees,’ though 
here and there were persons of true vision. The men and women of the 
Lake Placid group, and notably their leader, Ellen H. Richards, brought 
to home economics the impetus of redirection and the strength of organi- 
zation. Stereotypes of days long done were broken and provision made 
for new plans, new adventures, new growth. Strength through an 
organization, expression through a professional journal, and standards 
through the example of a fine scientific research attitude are part of their 
contribution. Mrs. Richards’ direct contribution to home economics 
constitutes only part of our debt to her; she was able also to open to 
women opportunities for special study that, as we have seen during the 
last two decades, are continuing to enrich the whole field of women’s 
education. 

These last decades have also affected other regions of woman’s world, 
perhaps none more markedly than our economic world. “Efficiency,” 
“quantity production,” “machine-made,” have become commonplace 
terms that cover rather than disclose the assumption by the factory of 
former household skills. Bread-making, weaving, dairying, all have been 
largely taken from the home. Instead of home production, controlled by 
family wishes, women now face the task of making wise choice in many 
lines of commercial goods with its implied requirement of wide know- 
ledge. 

What effect is this having on curricula in home economics? The time 
once spent in courses furnishing skill and techniques must be replaced 
by courses which supply the broader knowledge, courses which afford an 
understanding of the economics of consumption and the responsibilities 
of the ultimate consumer. Of the activities remaining in the home, 
many that once were accomplished by human effort have been turned 
over to mechanical devices, and this entails the necessity for information 
concerning the efficiency, economy, and maintenance of such household 
equipment. 

This economic reorganization also tends to lessen the need of the 
home for the services of its children so that the family faces the problem 
of carrying them as economic liabilities rather than as partial assets. 
This, in turn, raises problems in child training which are far-reaching. 
Closely connected with such problems is that of the increasing number of 
homemakers who are employed for either part or full time outside the 
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home, a situation which is largely the result of the economic pressure 
attendant on our present high standard of living. Unless these problems 
are recognized and met family disorganization will result to an increas- 
ing degree. 

The change in the economic activities of the home from those which 
combine production and consumption to those concerned chiefly with 
consumption is not the only great change that it has seen. Modern 
transportation and communication have cut the isolation in which the 
home formerly stood. It seems sometimes as if the societal forces which 
once played on it centripetally now are changed and tend to disperse 
rather than conserve its vitality. 

From all this, however, we realize more and more clearly that of the 
tasks yet remaining in the home that of building human health and 
character is of chief and ever increasing importance. As Groves says 
in “Social Problems of the Family,” 


It is because of the significance of the child’s first few years physically, mentally, 
socially, that society is so largely a product of family conditions. When the child 
leaves home to enter school he has already received a large part of the social influences 
coming out of his environment that determine character. 


The understanding and acceptance of this has brought a greater change 
in home economics than in any other line of education. Courses in 
child development and in family relationships have been added; but 
more than this, there is a definite trend to ask regarding every part of 
the curriculum, “How does this help the individual to become an inte- 
grated personality, able to stand the physical, mental, and social stress 
of our time? How does this function for the betterment of homes?” 
Nothing could stimulate greater correlation and coordination of educa- 
tion in home economics than such inquiry. 

Among the many other factors shaping home economics, there is 
yet one more on which I would touch, the change in the status of woman 
since home economics began. Within a quarter of a century, barriers, 
barricades, and pedestals alike have been washed out by the high tide 
of modern times. Today she may stand not militant, nor subservient, 
but adequately independent, vested in citizenship and social responsi- 
bility. Cognizance of this must be taken in her training if she is to 
understand currents and counter currents in her own life. 

To provide for economic independence and develop an individual 
independence which may conserve interest in family life becomes a 
problem in woman’s education. It is one that touches home economics 
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most closely, since training in that profession leads to economic inde- 
pendence while cultivating interest in the home. As the field of home 
economics broadens, such opportunity is increased. We may count with 
pride the vocations open to home economics trained women, but I am 
confident that as yet we have only made a beginning of that which may 
be accomplished. Each new professional opportunity affects construc- 
tively the entire field. 

What of tomorrow? Being neither seer nor prophet, I can only answer, 
“That depends on our today.’”’ Let us build in our best wisdom today, 
willing, like Kipling’s builders in ‘“The Palace,’’ that the structure of our 
fashioning yield to the larger needs of tomorrow, and, like them, 
asking only to leave 


Carven on every stone, 
“After me cometh a builder. Tell him, I, too, have known.” 
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WHAT IS PROGRESS IN EDUCATION? 


JOHN W. WITHERS 
Dean, School of Education, New York University 


In its fullest meaning, education is a life-long process. We are being 
educated in one way or another and to some degree or other by every 
experience through which we pass. We are different after the experience 
from what we were before; and this difference affects, however slightly, 
our subsequent life of thought, feeling, and behavior. While this view 
of education must not be overlooked, we must for our present purpose 
confine our discussion to education as an organized and purposely guided 
effort toward some desirable goal. We are thinking of education as it 
takes place in the school as the people’s chosen agency of education, and 
when we ask what is progress in education, we have this agency in mind. 
Is the school accomplishing progressively and with increasing fullness and 
perfection the purpose for which it is intended? We must think of the 
school in its relation to life and to those individual and social needs which 
it is expected to supply. We cannot rightly say, for instance, that edu- 
cation is either progressive or non-progressive by merely considering how 
well the educative process, both of learning and of teaching, is carried on 
in the schools. A school may be highly successful and progressive from 
this point of view and at the same time actually harmful in its ultimate 
effect upon the life of the community. If, for example, a boy living in a 
congested area of one of our great modern cities acquires, through the 
education that he receives by association with his gang outside of the 
school, certain attitudes of mind, notions of value, and deep-seated life 
motives, a school that would be regarded as progressive and highly 
successful in its methods of teaching might, by increasing this boy’s 
intelligence and sharpening his with, greatly increase his ability to prey 
successfully upon the very community that furnished him his education. 
It is not enough to know how to teach successfully, important as that is; 
we must also know what to teach in the schools and why we should teach 
it. Real progress is being made when we are finding increasingly satis- 
factory answers not simply to one but to all of these questions. 

The school is a social institution and has the fundamental character- 
istics of such institutions. It is naturally conservative and slow to 
change. So long as the conditions of life out of which it has developed 
and to which it has become adjusted change little, if at all, the school 
becomes adapted to its work, its value is recognized, and there is little 
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or no tendency on the part of the people to criticise or change it. But 
when the conditions which the school has been established to serve 
undergo rapid, extensive, and profound change, and the school tends to 
continue on its way, then its lack of adjustment becomes apparent, and 
there arises a general tendency to criticise and call for reconstruction. 

It is apparent to all that we are passing through a period of rapid and 
profound change, not only in our activities but in our general philosophy 
of life. It is a period, consequently, of general criticism of all of our 
institutions, the school included. In the general process of institutional 
reconstruction that is going on, it is natural that those institutions which 
stand nearest to the crises occasioned by the changing order should be 
the first in which the need of change is keenly and generally felt. Those 
institutions that stand most aloof from the din and smoke of the battle 
and are financially and otherwise essentially independent, naturally show 
the least disposition to recognize the need of change. 

In accordance with this principle, it is natural that progressive 
readaptation of the public elementary and secondary schools should be 
most insistently called for, because these, being everywhere present and 
involving all people, are most intimately in touch with the changes affect- 
ing the general problem of education. For this reason, the fact is often 
overlooked that in reality and in general there has been greater readapta- 
tion and adjustment in the elementary and secondary public schools of 
the United States than in any other unit of our educational system. 

It will be instructive for our purpose to review briefly the underlying 
changes of the last fifty years. In doing this, let us recall that there are 
three fundamental methods of learning, namely, by participation, by 
manipulation, and by formal instruction and that when our elementary 
public schools were being established, the first two of these were pro- 
vided for in the life of the child outside of the school. The boy learned 
by participation with others much that he would need to know in his 
adult life on the farm; he also learned by actual manipulation, in coopera- 
tion with others, how to use successfully the simple tools of farming and 
the physical facts and forces with which as an adult he would have to 
deal. Likewise, the girl, while taking part in the work and life of the 
home, acquired much of the knowledge and skill which she would need 
as an adult homemaker. The public school was established not to take 
the place of the farm or the home as educational institutions but to open 
to children the increasing store of knowledge and wisdom which they had 
inherited out of the long experience of the race. This knowledge was 
for the most part preserved in books and other reading matter and the 
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school’s purpose was to put the children in possession of the keys to this 
store house, the so-called tools of learning,—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The public school, therefore, was originally developed for 
this simple purpose and took the form of organization and the methods 
of teaching that seemed best suited to this end. The tools of learning, 
it was thought, could be mastered best by concentrating and holding the 
child’s attention upon the printed page; and since attention is most easily 
centered when there is no distracting outside appeal, discipline and the 
keeping of “‘pin-drop”’ order in the schoolroom were regarded as extremely 
desirable. Projects were out of the question. That form of cooperative 
living so essential to democracy was practiced only outside of the school- 
room on the playground. 

By the early nineties, educational leaders were coming to feel that the 
knowledge stored in printed matter and actually needed or desired in 
adult life should be taught as well as the mastery of the tools or forms of 
learning. Certain subjects were regarded as supremely worth while and 
given a sacred place in the curriculum, and the more the children learned 
of them the better. It is amusing now to note the arguments that were 
urged with tremendous force and seriousness for the inclusion of some 
subjects and the exclusion of others, but gradually certain ones were 
decided upon and the curriculum became orthodox. There was surpris- 
ing uniformity in city school curricula throughout the United States. 
Hardly more than a dozen years ago the idea of discussing the recon- 
struction of elementary and high school curricula, a subject which was 
beginning to gain interest in certain quarters, was regarded by many 
educational leaders as a distinct waste of time. To them the curriculum 
was established; why disturb it? 

As we now look back over the events of the past thirteen years, it 
seems almost incredible that such a thing could have happened; but it 
did happen and it is worth while to determine why. In the first place, 
the changes that had been going on in American life outside the school 
had not yet become sufficiently prominent in their operation to call 
public attention forcibly to the maladjustment of the schools to the 
changing needs. For almost a century the central tendencies in the 
development of American life had carried us forward in practically the 
same general direction. Our social institutions, public schools included, 
had become adjusted to the unchanging demand and were therefore 
regarded as satisfactory. It became the custom of the Fourth of July 
speaker and the political orator of that day to praise the great American 
institutions as essential to our prosperity and the preservation of our 
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democracy. The little red school house was a popular theme in these 
oratorical effusions. Education was regarded as preparation for adult 
life, and the public school was the agency nationally relied upon to 
furnish such preparation. It was easy to see that the needs of adult life 
which education in the schools was expected to supply were practically 
the same for one generation as they had been for the preceding and as 
they were likely to be for the following generation. By studying the 
needs of the present and preceding generation, it was not difficult to 
forecast those of the next and to organize the curriculum accordingly. 

In time, however, old subjects began to lose their sanctity; and since 
the primary function of the school was still regarded as preparation for 
adult living, the idea soon became prominent that curriculum content 
should be based on analysis of adult activities and needs. What arith- 
metic processes are actually needed by adults? What words do they 
really need to spell? What historical and geographical facts do they 
need to know? Scientific investigations were made to answer these 
questions, and standardized tests and measurements were devised 
by which success in teaching the new content could be accurately 
determined. 

It was seen by many, however, that this scientific process of cur- 
riculum making may easily become a real obstacle to vital progress in 
curriculum construction. The nature of the child as a learner is left too 
much out of account. The emphasis is too greatly upon the products 
and too little upon the processes by which they are obtained. Hence, 
another and, in its emphasis, a new and more significant movement 
became prominent which insists that the curriculum through which 
desirable facts, habits, attitudes, and other outcomes can be taught shall 
consist of activities that are meaningful to the child and that the desired 
results shall be reached by means of projects in which the children them- 
selves eagerly engage. The result has been a wide-spread interest in 
project teaching and the determination of project curricula. 

Lately, however, the recognized limitations of the project method of 
teaching and curriculum construction have brought another significant 
movement into prominence. This is the so-called creative movement 
in education which holds that the attitudes, desires, and feelings or 
emotional reactions of the child are of greater significance than the bit 
of knowledge or skill that he may at present be acquiring. It advocates 
a child-centered curriculum, controlled not so much by what information 
and skills the child is to acquire as by how he feels about what he 


is learning. 
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Looking back, then, over the development of the public school curricula 
and the placing of the major emphasis in teaching and curricula con- 
struction, we see five distinct stages which may be briefly designated as 
the tool stage, the subject-matter stage, the adult activities stage, the 
project or purposeful activities stage, and the creative or child-centered 
stage. All of these are now found singly or in combination, to one 
extent or another, in public schools of the United States. Proper evalua- 
tion and combination of these points of view and their resulting practices 
in any consistent policy and program of public education is a problem 
that has not yet been solved. The tools of learning are still important; 
subject matter still has value; the actual knowledge and activities of 
adult life cannot be entirely ignored; and the child’s own purposes, 
activities, and enthusiasms in learning are vitally important. In the 
further progress of education, the problem is, therefore, not so much one 
of exclusion as it is of relative values in the determination of a well 
ordered and satisfactory educational program. 

One important factor in the solution of this problem is the revision of 
the present policy and practice in the professional education of teachers. 
As already stated, institutional maladjustment reveals itself first in the 
case of those institutions which are in most immediate touch with the 
crises arising out of the changing order of things; and for this reason, the 
public elementary and secondary schools have gone farther in practical 
readjustment than have the institutions for the professional education 
of teachers. These institutions are following, in their development, a 
course similar to that taken by the lower schools. They have passed 
through the tool stage and are now in the subject-matter stage. The 
teacher-training study recently made by Charters and Waples for the 
Commonwealth Fund of the activities actually performed and the 
personal traits required for successful teaching in the schools of today 
indicates that the evolution of the curricula for the professional education 
of teachers is just now entering upon the third or activities stage of its 
development. This is an important step in the right direction, but it 
cannot be regarded as a solution of the problem. There is essentially 
the same weakness in teacher-training curricula constructed and adminis- 
tered on this basis as was found in elementary and high school curricula. 
It leaves too much out of account the actual purposes, interests, and 
motives of the prospective teacher while she is receiving her professional 
education. What is needed for satisfactory service in our public schools 
is not the automatic practitioner, skilled in the use of stereotyped methods 
of performing standardized activities which scientific study has dis- 
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covered by analyzing what is now considered excellent teaching, nor a 
person who is steeped in theories of teaching and education that she has 
academically learned, but a teacher, the extent and character of whose 
professional education has prepared her to meet successfully the changing 
conditions, with the courage and disposition to attack and the ability 
to solve with increasing success the new problems which constantly 
arise. How to provide the training that will produce this result is a 
problem which our present program of teacher training has not yet solved. 

Again, further progress in education is concerned with the need of 
better integration of certain outstanding ideas in educational philosophy. 
This centers primarily in the values which are to be secured through 
education as process and those which come through education as result. 
When we base curricula and method on the idea of education as prepa- 
ration for adult life, we are emphasizing the result values of education. 
When we turn from this point of view, however, to that of the pupil- 
centered curriculum, we inevitably place chief emphasis on the values 
which are being directly realized in the process of education; we find 
ourselves saying that education is not preparation for life, but that it is 
life itself. When we find educational values primarily in results or those 
modifications of the individual that are left when the process itself is 
ended and are expected to influence the subsequent thought, feeling, and 
behavior of the individual in some desirable way, we are accepting what 
is in some respects an idealistic philosophy of education. On the other 
hand, to find values primarily in education as process, as this goes on in 
the life of the child and is determined by his own purposes and apprecia- 
tions, is to adopt a philosophy of education that is essentially pragmatic. 
Since process and result values are both real and both important, neither 
an exclusively idealistic nor an exclusively pragmatic philosophy can be 
regarded as adequate at the present time. What is needed is a higher 
synthesis of the two. 

The present emphasis on the pragmatic point of view is an almost 
inevitable result of the fundamental tendencies of American life. Owing 
to the remarkable discoveries of science and their rapid and successful 
application in recent years, the central tendencies of American life are 
rapidly changing. Occupations are continually changing, old ones dis- 
appearing, new ones appearing. Twenty-five per cent of the workers 
today are engaged in occupations that were wholly unknown thirty 
years ago. There is, therefore, constant and increasing need of re- 
education of adults to fit them for new occupations; and result values 
aimed at in the curriculum for the child may, some of them, become 
obsolete before he leaves school. 
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The problem for the school is rendered much more complicated and 
difficult by the fact that public opinion and legal enactment have decreed 
that children shall not engage directly in any trade or other occupation 
which they will enter as adults until they have passed the compulsory 
education age limit. They must remain in school. To meet this situa- 
tion, the school needs to be completely reorganized. It must become a 
refined and improved reproduction in miniature of community life in all 
of its essentials outside of school. Its policy and program must be 
changed to provide not only for improved formal instruction but also 
for the full and effective use inside the school itself of the methods of 
learning by participation and manipulation. Emphasis must be placed 
upon the school as a community and upon the activities that are carried 
on by the children as members of this community. The method and 
the form of organization are therefore essentially pragmatic. If, in any 
way, the central drift of present-day life could be predicted so that the 
needs of adults in the future could be more fully determined and school 
curricula and organization set up in the light of these needs, the drift of 
our educational philosophy would, very probably, be toward some form 
of practical idealism. What is needed, I repeat, is a philosophy of 
education that is neither exclusively pragmatic nor exclusively idealistic, 
but is a higher synthesis of what is essential in both. 
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PURCHASING PROBLEMS OF THE HOUSEHOLD BUYER 


FAITH M. WILLIAMS 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


In approaching the purchasing problems of the household buyer, it is 
important to recognize at the beginning that she is not a specialized 
agent. In her réle as homemaker she has many and important activities 
in household administration and child development which limit the time 
and initiative possible in her ordinary purchasing decisions. In addition, 
she is likely to have community and social responsibilities. 

Her lack of specialization makes her problems as a buyer especially 
acute. She needs information in regard to a great variety of goods and 
she cannot spend a great deal of time in each individual purchase. 

It may seem amazing that the homemaker still needs to be protected 
from large-scale and deliberate fraud, but the succession of fraudulent 
products continues in many markets, in spite of legislation which 
attempts to prevent them. The Pure Food and Drug Act regulates 
foods and drugs which enter into interstate trade, and milk and meat 
produced for city use within the state in which they are consumed are 
well protected in many of the states; in others even these products so 
fundamental to health escape careful inspection. 

Frauds in furniture manufacture are not uncommon, inferior woods be- 
ing substituted for the prized mahogany and walnut, and the trade in 
antiques has been notorious for its deceptions. I have heard recently 
of a factory which turns out by the wholesale the supposed products 
of primitive African artists. 

Frauds in leather and in woolen goods, where less desirable or less satis- 
factory fabrics are substituted without acknowledgment for the leather 
and wool which the homemaker desires, are difficult for the purchaser 
to detect; and they have a serious effect upon the household budget; to 
the mother with restricted funds, expenditures for shoes, woolen under- 
wear, sweaters, coats, and blankets are very important. She may some- 
times want half wool and half cotton underwear, and she may sometimes 
want all cotton blankets; but there are many stores where she will only 
be able to find out that the underwear is part wool, what part not being 
stated; and there are some stores where she may buy a blanket which is 
to all intents and purposes cotton, under the impression that it is wool. 
The reliable and conscientious retail merchants are conscious of this 
problem; and when the manufacturer attaches the label “part-wool”’ to 
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given articles, the merchants want the term defined in such a way that 
they know what they are getting and can inform their customers. 

Perhaps the most amusing of the common frauds occur in the field of 
cosmetics. The total American bill for cosmetics each year is enormous. 
Some of these expenditures may be wise and even necessary from the 
esthetic point of view, but many of them are miserably disappointing 
to their purchasers. 

A cosmetic which is remarkable for the price charged for the product 
is set forth as “a glandular preparation which restores and preserves 
beauty.”” “Penetrating beneath the epidermis” reads the advertise- 
ment, “it strengthens flabby, sagging skin, and remoulds the lovely 
contours of youth.” It comes in a relatively small box. The single 
strength for women between the ages of twenty and thirty-five costs 
sixteen dollars and fifty cents; the double strength for women beyond 
thirty-five or for difficult cases, costs twenty-five dollars! 

A somewhat similar product is the “Slim Figure Bath.” Its striking 
advertisements have been spread across the pages of our most reputable 
newspapers. In this instance, which was discussed in a recent number 
of the Journal of the American Medical Association, a solution composed 
largely of cornstarch, soda, borax, and perfume, to be dissolved in the 
bathtub, is made to appear of marvelous efficiency in removing surplus 
fat for the benefit of rotund and credulous men and women attracted 
by the lithe dancing figures of the advertisement. 

The American Medical Association is doing a splendid piece of work 
in collecting and disseminating information on frauds in the field of 
drugs and cosmetics, but it is still true that there are many homemakers 
who never receive the benefit of the tests carried on in its Chicago 
laboratory. 

To the homemaker who begins her task with home economics training, 
an even more baffling problem than that of avoiding actual fraud is the 
problem of judging the relative durability, suitability, and economy of 
various types of merchandise. Here manufacturers and retailers as well 
as homemakers and even specialists in household management are fre- 
quently quite in the dark. New products are constantly coming on to 
the market and even their makers do not know how long they will wear 
under a given type of usage. In most cases, the individual consumer 
does not have the facilities to test the new product in any except the most 
superficial way, before purchase. Advertisements give very little specific 
information on which to base comparative judgments. They either 
content themselves with pretty pictures and vague statements, produce 
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an array of irrelevant facts, or, worst of all, give us the endorsement of 
some prominent person. Even if one could rate all these endorsements 
as sincere, they give the majority of homemakers very little assistance. 
The fact that a very wealthy and prominent woman enjoys a certain 
product does not indicate that it makes a suitable purchase for the woman 
of moderate or small means. Many thoughtful business men and women 
are frowning on the endorsement type of advertisement, but their dis- 
approbation has not prevented another flood in the newspapers and 
magazines within the month. I notice, however, that the columnists 
have begun to see the humor of these endorsements. F. P. A. printed 
an endorsement from some admirer last month, which ran something 
like this: “I Chose Your Column Blindfold From Among All Others 
Stop Please Send Check To My Favorite Charity The New England Hay 
and Grain Association.” 

In last Saturday’s New York Sun the columnist holds an imaginary 
conversation with Mr. Florenz Ziegfield, a famous endorser. Mr. 
Ziegfield is asked to endorse the B & K refrigerator. His reply was 
roughly this: “I always have a B & K in my home. It never sounds a 
false note, the baby can play it, I never have to have it tuned. . .”’; and 
the columnist lets him trail on without interrupting to say that B&K 
is supposed to be a refrigerator, not a piano. 

Perhaps a little wit will do what persuasion has failed to do. 

A good example of the advertisement which supplies the homemaker 
with a large amount of irrelevant information is that of a certain vacuum 
cleaner. The manufacturer has collected a great deal of information in 
regard to the bacterial count of the dust sucked up by his machine. 
That is very interesting, but it does not help homemakers in purchasing. 
What we need to know is how much dust is taken up by his and by other 
machines, under the same circumstances. The bacterial count will 
presumably vary from room to room, and from house to house; what we 
need to know is the relative effectiveness of the different machines on 
the market, and their length of wear under given circumstances. 

Retailers sometimes complain that women buyers do not seem to care 
about durability—that they purchase for style value only. A good 
reply to that comment was made by a Wellesley student in our home last 
winter. A group of students had been talking around our fire about the 
movement for standardizing consumers’ goods, and one of them said, 
“Of course, I like to buy a few dresses every year that won’t last, because 
if they did, I’d get tired of them.” ‘Yes,’ said another girl quickly, 
“but when you buy a dress, you want to know beforehand what chances 
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it has of lasting!’’ And she stated succinctly one of the most serious of 
the purchasing homemaker’s problems. What chances has it of lasting? 

Homemakers professionally trained know that weighted silk does not 
wear as long as unweighted, that it is more easily injured by perspiration, 
that when it is weighted with lead it may be injurious to the skin of the 
wearer, that when it is heavily weighted with tin it wears shiny and 
assumes an unpleasant, metallic look. If it is filled with a water soluble 
weighting it spots easily, and when it is washed becomes limp and sleazy. 
The National Retail Dry Goods Association has come to the conclusion 
that its members should be able to find out from the manufacturers what 
is the percentage of weighting in the silks they buy, for they find that the 
heavily weighted silks deteriorate on their shelves. The American Home 
Economics Association thinks the consumer would also profit by this 
knowledge. A serious problem is to find a uniform method of computing 
the weighting. Last week a request went from our Association to the 
American Standards Council asking the Council to call a meeting of all 
concerned to consider the establishment of standardized methods of de- 
termining weighting and standardized methods of labelling silk yardage 
and garments. If such conferences result, as I hope they will, in having 
silk clearly labelled as regards its weighting, one of the important purchas- 
ing problems of the homemaker will be solved. She may purchase heavily 
weighted silk in an inexpensive dress of extreme style if she wants to, 
but she can know what she is doing, and can choose for durability when 
durability is what she wants. 

This project in standardizing silk weighting is only just under way, 
but the sheeting project, the refrigerator project, and the blanket project, 
in all of which the Home Economics Association is cooperating with 
manufacturers and distributors in conferences called by the Standards 
Association, have already accomplished a good deal. In time we hope 
that all refrigerators will bear labels giving the essential facts about their 
construction and their service. The committee which is working on this 
project reports that it is investigating among other things the “‘rugged- 
ness of refrigerators’’—that is just what I want, a rugged refrigerator! 
And I want to know, too, how much ice, or gas, or electricity it takes to 
keep its contents at 45°F. all day under given conditions. Then I can 
figure my overhead. A label which could tell me that, would be an 
innovation in labels. The sheeting committee and the blanket com- 
mittee are also working on the problem of labels that will assist the home- 
maker to make her purchases more easily and more effectively. 

In addition, various business associations are at work on similar 
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projects. The National Association of Finishers of Cotton Goods has 
adopted a label called the ‘“‘Nafol” label. It is being used on yardage 
by many of their members to designate that the material so marked 
conforms to certain standards of color fastness which have been set up 
by the association and are certified to by one of the commercial testing 
laboratories. If the housewife can be sure about lasting qualities of the 
color of the cotton textiles she buys, one of her important purchasing 
problems will be solved. 

It is true that this seems a small start when one views all the consumers 
goods there are to try out. The long list of them challenges every uni- 
versity laboratory in the country to undertake some specific pieces of 
research. The publicity received by the University of Chicago dish- 
washing experiment, in which a series of time and motion studies proved 
that a washer costing five dollars was slightly more efficient than one 
costing $145 and another costing $195, shows how much the newspapers 
are interested in the consumers’ point of view. When I review the array 
of household goods about which I myself need to know, I am reminded 
of a story about the four-year-old son of a friend of ours. He came to 
his father asking, ““Daddy, what does ‘important’ mean?” “Why, any- 
body who means a great deal to you is important, son,” came the reply, 
“Mother is important.” The youngster thought a minute and then he 
said, “So am I!’ Whenever I decide that a certain article of household 
equipment is so important that it must be investigated next, another 
rises up and says, “So am I!” We have started on a new way of pur- 
chasing consumers’ goods, but we have not gone far on that way. We 
are in something the situation in which the social sciences of the eight- 
eenth century found themselves. In the previous century Charles II 
had sent Sir William Petty, already famous as a physician, to Ireland to 
find out how much the taxes of that unfortunate island could be increased. 
Instead of contenting himself with generalizations about the Irish tem- 
perament, Petty set about, as accurately as he could, to measure the 
standard of living of the Irish workers. When he returned he announced 
that he was going to abandon the old methods of discussing political 
questions and that he would thereafter discuss them only in terms of 
“number, weight, and measure;’’ and he called his new science “‘political 
arithmetic.” I am suggesting that in collecting performance tests of 
consumers’ goods, and relating them to chemical and physical tests, we 
are furthering a science of “domestic arithmetic,” or ‘consumers’ arith- 
metic,” if you will. 

It is because home economists have used accurate measurements that 
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many homemakers have been assisted in their purchasing problems in 
the past by women with training in home economics. In order that 
homemakers may continue to turn to this group with confidence, it is 
very important that scientifically trained women should be very metic- 
ulous in public pronouncements of all sorts and kinds. A home econ- 
omist, with whom I am not personally acquainted, was asked not long 
ago how she tested the foods she endorsed. ‘‘Oh!” she replied, ‘I don’t 
use chemical tests. I just cook them!” “What have you endorsed?’ 
came a question. ‘The last thing was Eskimo pie,” she answered. As 
far as I know, no one asked her how she cooked her Eskimo pies; but the 
conversation was repeated to me with some concern. My friend who 
heard those remarks felt that taking endorsements in such a casual way 
hurt the reputation of home economics. The home economist who is 
approached by an advertiser for an opinion in regard to a given product 
is in a very difficult situation unless she can verify her opinions with 
quantitative tests. Scientists have no right publicly to endorse products 
unless they have been tried by tests which can be accurately described 
and which can be repeated in any properly equipped laboratory. In my 
opinion, the tests need not necessarily be chemical or physical tests; they 
may be performance tests; but they must, in any case, be accompanied 
by accurate measurements for each step. 

But the homemaker faces problems which are not touched by the 
standardization movement. Her purchasing problems are frequently 
complicated by factors which seem quite remote from the individual 
home. Such price fluctuations as occurred during the last war ruin any 
household budget, no matter how weil planned. For this reason, if for 
no other, the homemaker as a citizen must protect herself as a buyer 
against the recurrence of such a catastrophe. Another complicating 
factor in raising prices to the ultimate consumer is the tariff. There is 
a tendency to treat the tariff as a matter which affects the producer 
alone, without inspecting the prices which the homemaker must pay. 
Some of the changes in the tariff which have been recently proposed will 
have very serious consequences in increasing the cost of living if they 
are made into law. There is no thoughtful American homemaker who 
wishes to enjoy either the necessities or the luxuries of life at the expense 
of exploited farmers or factory workers in the United States or abroad. 
It is not clear, however, that all the changes recently proposed will 
benefit the working producer; and it is of great concern to him not only 
how many dollars he shall receive, but how much in terms of goods those 
dollars will buy. 
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There is another group of purchasing problems which I can only 
mention. The homemaker must face them before she starts on her 
shopping expedition. Are we to buy a washing machine or play equip- 
ment for the back yard, a dining room set or an automobile, a European 
tour, a cottage at the beach, or solid and substantial bonds? These 
choices depend upon previously established values, and how they are 
made is of greatest concern to us as educators. The fierce competition 
between industries at the present time has resulted in the homemakers’ 
being bombarded daily with advertising prepared with the help of some 
of the ablest psychologists in the country. Some of our schools of busi- 
ness have developed courses in psychology of advertising so that the rank 
and file of their graduates may know the relative efficiency of the various 
appeals to the consumer. It seems to me that it would be appropriate 
for us to develop some counter-courses in “sales resistance,’’ and I mean 
by that courses which would enable the homemaker to learn to make 
purchases which represent her most fundamental wants rather than to 
buy because she has been stampeded into the purchase by an advertise- 
ment with an alluring picture and the implication that she will forfeit 
either her children’s health, her own social status, or her husband’s 
affection unless she buys the pictured product. We are constantly urged 
to preserve or elevate our social status by retiring on Simmons beds to 
read the American Mercury, and rising to use a variety of billboarded 
products to prove that we really belong! 

Not only the family’s material welfare but its entire tone depends on 
the homemaker’s purchases. She must be both scientist and artist; 
and as a group of specialists in the scientific and artistic fields most 
closely allied to the home, the American Home Economics Association 
has, it seems to me, the responsibility of seeing that specialized informa- 
tion is prepared for her in such a way that she may most easily utilize it. 
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THE CONSUMER AND THE RETAILER OF TODAY 


CHANNING E. SWEITZER 
Managing Director, National Retail Dry Goods Association, New York City 


Our distributive system has seen many changes and much progress 
since the beginning of this century. The changes have affected all links 
in the chain from producer and manufacturer to final consumer, including 
what is perhaps the most important link of all, that supplied by the 
retailer. The new types and greater quantities of goods made possible 
by new methods of manufacture, the better movement of freight from 
wholesale markets to retail centers, the closer communication between 
country and town that has come with automobiles and good roads, the 
variety of service now expected by the consumer in connection with the 
goods he buys—all these and many other developments have changed 
the relations of the various factors in the distributive chain, so that today 
their functions are quite different from their former ones. 

Twenty-five years or so ago, buying direct from the manufacturer was 
almost unheard of, the retailer (and the consumer too) stocked up for 
an entire season at one purchase, dealt largely in staples, and gave little 
thought to service for his customers beyond that needed for the actual 
sale and delivery of the goods. Now manufacturers often sell direct to 
the retailer or the consumer; merchandise itself has changed; staples 
have practically disappeared; business success is believed to depend on 
rapid turn-over of stock; and customers demand and buy service as they 
do merchandise. Meanwhile, the volume of retail sales has increased 
in the same enormous extent as all business, until in 1928 it amounted to 
more than $41,000,000,000 a year, represented an investment of about 
$20,000,000,000, and gave employment to upwards of 5,000,000 persons. 

The greatest change has taken place since 1920. For a number of 
years before that date, there had been a period of under-production with 
rising prices and heavy buying. At the beginning of the present decade, 
the situation altered. With mass production methods of manufacture 
and other economic developments, production began to be greater than 
consumption ; prices changed almost over night; and retailers found them- 
selves with heavy stocks on their hands and the market falling. The fore- 
sighted merchant realized that to take advantage of the new merchandise 
and styles he must carry smaller stocks and change them more fre- 
quently. To do this, he needed to study consumer demand more care- 
fully than before, and thus he came to exercise functions unknown to 
his predecessors. 
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What is the true function of a retailer? There are different concep- 
tions as to what constitutes a retail store, and these influence the actions 
of the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the retailer, and the consumer. The 
progressive merchants of the country consider it their duty to study the 
wants of their customers, to purchase and stock the merchandise desired, 
to let the customers know how they have interpreted their wants, as 
well as to make that merchandise conveniently available to them with 
such service as is desired and at the lowest prices that are consistent with 
a fair margin of net profit. They regard retailing as an opportunity to 
serve the community, and they serve all of their customers impartially. 
Putting it into the fewest words possible, the retailer is the purchasing 
agent for his community. 

As such, it is just as essential that he study the wants of his consumers 
as it is that he be thoroughly conversant with the conditions in primary 
and wholesale markets. He must know the money spending habits of 
his people; he must be acquainted with the merchandise habits of his 
customers; he must know what fashions, colors, price lines, and quality 
of merchandise they demand; he must study new merchandise trends and 
determine if they are adaptable for use and consumption in his com- 
munity; he must be a keen student of the economic and social forces 
which are liable to affect the wants of his customers. 

Let us consider some of these economic, social, and educational forces 
which are affecting the buying habits and wants of the American con- 
sumer today. J. Sherwood Smith, in an address at our annual conven- 
tion last February, pointed out five important factors today that are 
influencing living conditions generally: first, a very definite and increas- 
ingly important trend toward suburban life; second, the necessity for 
the retailer to pay very careful attention to the “‘woman’s invasion” of 
the business world; third, the increasing interest in sports; fourth, travel 
as a more important part of the life of the American people; and fifth, the 
influence of recreation in all its forms. In addition to these factors listed 
by Mr. Smith, we must remember that Americans are the highest paid in 
the world today, and that in America the average person of each sex 
has more leisure to devote to a varied number of activities than in any 
other nation. Such are the factors which the retail merchant today 
has to study carefully in his endeavor to supply the many and varied 
wants of his public. 

While these social and economic forces are all vitally important, of 
even greater importance is, to my mind, the great progress which has 
been made in this country in consumer education. The consumer today 
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buys far more intelligently than she did a decade or two ago. A number 
of educational forces are responsible for this advance. Among these 
are magazines and periodicals which are published with a direct appeal 
to the American woman. We have any number of such publications 
constantly supplying the consumer with ideas on fashion, dress, and 
important problems of homemaking; and one or another of these maga- 
zines finds its way into practically every American home. Our daily 
newspapers are an increasingly important factor in the education of our 
people, keeping them posted on everything which is novel and supplying 
them with information which influences their daily mode of living. A 
more recent development is the radio, which promises to be one of the 
greatest educational forces of all. The subjects broadcast through radio 
stations are so numerous that it would be difficult to make even a rough 
classification, but we all know that considerable time is given “‘on the air” 
to talks concerning fashion, color, dress, homemaking, and other subjects 
of interest to the average American housewife. The many activities of 
women’s clubs have been another influence in converting the American 
woman into a more intelligent purchaser of merchandise. Nor can one 
minimize the tremendous influence which home economics instruction 
in our schools and colleges has had in moulding the buying habits of our 
people. As 80 per cent of the public are visual minded, the moving 
picture has been a most important factor in conveying new ideas and 
impressions of improved dress and living conditions. In addition to all 
of these forces, the great advance which has been made by the advertis- 
ing profession in imparting information regarding the use and care of 
merchandise has had a powerful influence upon the consumer. 

With the exception of newspapers practically none of these agencies 
existed 25 years ago. As a matter of fact, most of them have been 
developed chiefly during the last few years. The merchant of 1929 must 
recognize the important part which these factors are playing in the educa- 
tion of the consumer and if he hopes to survive as the purchasing agent 
of his community, he must take cognizance of the fact that he is serving 
this new type of consumer. 

These social, economic, and educational changes, on the part of the 
consumer, as well as the struggle of business to win the favor of the 
consumer have resulted in increased cost of doing business; and there has 
been a corresponding shrinkage of net profits because prices have not 
been raised proportionately with this increased cost. To illustrate this: 
although the volume of sales in department stores has substantially 
increased from 1922 to 1928, according to the survey made by the Bureau 
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of Business Research of Harvard University for our Association, net 
profits for stores with an annual volume of less than a million dropped 
from 0.7 per cent of sales in 1922 to a loss of 0.2 per cent of sales in 
1928; and for stores with an annual volume of over a million, net profits 
dropped from 3.4 per cent in 1922 to 1.5 per cent in 1928. 

Not only are progressive merchants individually taking recognition 
of the changes brought about by these forces but through their national 
organization, the National Retail Dry Goods Association, they are 
working collectively on the solution of important problems affecting the 
consumer. Time does not permit a discussion of the various constructive 
efforts in the different phases of store operations which the Association 
is making along this line. We have conducted investigations to ascertain 
the best selling price lines for different kinds of merchandise. These 
investigations have resulted in informing the merchant at what price 
consumers receive merchandise and what prices do not find a ready sale. 
We have devoted considerable time to the preparation of stock control 
systems in order that the merchant may buy more intelligently and 
carry on hand representative stock to meet his customer wants. These 
stock control systems, if carefully studied by the merchant and adapted 
to his business, will assure him of a proper variety of sizes, colors, and 
styles for different lines of merchandise. They point out to him what 
items are selling, what items are slow moving, and what ones should be 
re-ordered during the current season, and thus enable him to do a far 
more efficient job in serving the wants of his customer than he was able 
to do under the old “hit or miss” method of buying. In fact, the work of 
our various bureaus on accounting and control, sales promotion, store 
management, merchandise management, personnel, traffic, delivery, and 
trade relations has but one common objective: to enable the merchant 
to do a better job, which, of course, will mean that he will more efficiently 
serve his public. 

In addition to these questions of management, we are working on 
certain other problems so akin to the interests of home economists that I 
feel they are worthy of discussion here. With one of these you are 
already familiar, namely, the problem of setting up safe standards for 
the weighting of silk fabrics. I need hardly tell you how the over- 
weighting of silks has come to be a source of annoyance and expense to 
merchants, laundries, dry cleaners, and especially to customers. You 
will remember that in January of this year, the Silk Association of 
America set up and adopted standards for the weighting of different 
kinds of silk fabrics. While we recognized that the adoption of these 
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standards was a decided improvement over existing condition, neverthe- 
less we questioned if they were not too high or too liberal. We felt that 
the best way to reach a solution of the problem was to call together 
representatives of various industries affected and to present a joint 
request to the Federal Trade Commission to hold a Trade Practice 
Conference. As a result, eleven national associations have, for the first 
time to my knowledge, joined together to work out a common problem. 

As a result of the preliminary conference, a technical committee was 
appointed to conduct scientific laboratory research which should deter- 
mine the effects of various amounts of weighting on different kinds of 
silk fabrics. The laboratory work of the technical committee is being 
carried on in the laboratories of the Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
the United States Testing Company, and our own laboratory—one labo- 
ratory serving as a check upon the others. 

The plan is to have these new standards ready by September for sub- 
mission to the Federal Trade Commission at a Trade Practice Conference 
and for adoption by the silk industry and the related industries. 

In the meantime, we have urged members of our Association and 
retailers in general to demand that manufacturers and wholesalers from 
whom they purchase silk goods stamp on the invoices the amount of 
weighting contained in the merchandise; and many of our members have 
gone on record as refusing to accept merchandise fabricated of silk which 
is weighted in excess of the standards set up by the Silk Association 
in January. 

We have been pleased to learn that the American Home Economics 
Association is actively interested in this problem; and I am glad to ex- 
tend on behalf of Mr. Edward L. Greene, managing director of the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau and chairman of the general advisory com- 
mittee on silk weighting, an invitation to your organization to join 
that group in order that your organization may have a voice in the set- 
ting up and adoption of the standards which may be finally arrived at 
through the Trade Practice Conference. The ultimate solution to this 
problem will mean that the marketing of heavily weighted and unservice- 
able silk fabrics will cease and that retailers and consumers alike will 
purchase better merchandise, which will give satisfactory wear. This 
movement will be of interest and benefit to every consumer and user 
of silk merchandise. 

Another movement in which we are interested and which will result 
in better quality of merchandise to the consumer is the labelling of the 
wool content of underwear. Only a few weeks ago representatives of 
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the Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, the National 
Better Business Bureau, the National Retail Clothiers and Furnishers 
Association, and the National Retail Dry Goods Association met in our 
office and decided that the word “wool” shall not be used in any way 
in the labelling, advertising, merchandising, or selling of knit underwear 
unless the per cent by weight of wool contained in the garment is stated 
and that the word ‘“‘wool’”’ shall not be used unless the wool content 
thereof is distributed throughout the body fabric. At this conference 
it was also unanimously decided to ask the Federal Trade Commission to 
call a Trade Practice Conference of all factors interested in order to get 
its final approval to these standards of practice. The day on which we 
expect these standards of practice to go into effect will be January 1, 
1931. In this way manufacturers and retail distributors may receive 
notice in ample time to adjust their stock to the new requirements. In 
the meantime, as in the case of silk weighting, retailers will request 
manufacturers and wholesalers from whom they purchase to stamp on 
their invoices the wool content of the garments. This is another move- 
ment on which manufacturers and retailers alike have been cooperating 
in order to offer to the consumer more serviceable merchandise. Your 
organization can be of great help to us in broadcasting information on 
this constructive work in the interest of better merchandise. 

We have cooperated in setting grade specifications for sheetings, a 
project instigated by the American Home Economics Association through 
Professor Rosamond Cook of the University of Cincinnati. I feel that 
what is being done in sheetings is only a start and that after the retailer 
and the consumer recognize the benefit of such constructive work, it will 
spread to other lines of merchandise. For example, a movement has 
very recently been started by the Spun Silk Research Committee to 
eliminate from the market tub silks which do not come up to certain 
specifications necessary in order to give service, and our Association 
laboratories are working with this Committee to devise the necessary 
plan for bringing this about. 

In addition to these specific problems, we have been working in a 
much larger and general way to bring about better merchandise for the 
consumer. After a year or two of serious consideration on our part, in 
July 1928, our Association established a testing laboratory in New York 
which is known in the trade as the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau, Incor- 
porated, and which has been equipped at considerable expense so that 
it may become a recognized authority in the field of merchandise testing. 
It is so operated that buyers from our member stores, when in the 
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market to purchase merchandise, may have samples tested before con- 
firming their orders. Each sample submitted will be tested for fastness 
of color in washing and dry cleaning, shrinkage in washing and dry clean- 
ing, and tensile strength. 

In addition to these so-called “consumer tests,” another function of 
our laboratory is to conduct tests on new textiles and furs before they are 
placed in the wholesale market. For example, when a few years ago 
transparent velvet became a popular fabric, it was a new one and neither 
the retailer, dry cleaner, nor consumer knew very much about its wearing 
qualities. The result was that both the retailers and the maintenance 
industries experienced considerable trouble with this beautiful but 
unserviceable fabric and the numerous claims made by customers on 
account of its unsatisfactory wear. One of the first things our labora- 
tory did was to conduct tests to ascertain what representation the retailer 
should make to the customer in selling transparent velvets, and how 
dry cleaners could best service garments made of this material. The 
results were given in a special bulletin distributed to retailers and dry 
cleaners alike, which reduced the complaints to a minimum. 

What we did in the case of transparent velvets, we plan to do regarding 
other new textiles and furs that will be placed on the market from time 
to time. Asa result of the Association’s establishing this testing labo- 
ratory, retailers throughout the country have become more and more 
interested in testing their merchandise. It is easy to foresee that 
laboratory testing will become rather general within the next few years 
and that it will not be confined to textiles and furs, but will spread to 
almost every item of merchandise. 

The expressions “‘art in industry” and “art in merchandising” which 
are heard on all sides today are not idle words. The consumer is demand- 
ing beauty in the goods he buys and manufacturers and merchants are 
making every effort to meet this demand. Almost every department 
store has on its staff art councillors, stylists, or fashion experts, not only 
to advise the buyers and merchandise managers as to art trends but also 
to impart this information to the consumers who are seeking it. 

Mr. Charles R. Richards of the General Education Board has rightfully 
said, “The department store is one of the greatest educational forces in 
the country today,” while Mr. Robert W. deForest, president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, has gone so far as to call the department 
stores “missionaries of the beautiful’ and to say that the country has 
not yet realized their opportunity. 
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We are trying to help our members to realize that opportunity. Our 
Bureau of Costume Art is engaged in training young women with a 
proper background to go into the stores and advise customers on style, 
color, design, and all the other elements that go into the making of an 
attractive ensemble. This work is still in its infancy, but results are 
already evident. There is in contemplation the establishment of a 
stylist group as an associate group of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, the object being to give stylists in all fields of merchandise 
in member stores the opportunity of developing their work and solving 
their common problems through research, meetings, and discussions. A 
few years ago, the organization of such a group would not have received 
very serious consideration; today, it appears not only desirable but 
almost necessary. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that we are dealing with a new form of 
consumer demand today, with a more enlightened, more intelligent, 
more discriminating consumer. We have been quick to sense this 
change and are watching the merchandise habits and the money 
spending habits of our customers, and I am pleased to say that to us this 
new order of things is far superior to the old. Manufacturers, retailers, 
and consumers have all done their parts in making the people in this 
country the best dressed in the world and the American home the most 
beautiful and livable. We still face many problems that affect the well- 
being of the consumer as well as the interests of the retailer. On these 
common problems we solicit the cooperation of consumer organizations 
such as the American Home Economics Association. The retailer 
recognizes that you are a powerful influence in moulding consumer 
demand. He knows well that he needs such assistance as yours in inter- 
preting the newer trends and in adapting his business to changing condi- 
tions. You will find him ever willing to accept your advice and counsel 
in matters affecting the consumer. This is as it should be, for after all 
the retailer’s only reason for existence is to serve his public. 


| 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE HINTERLAND: AN HISTORIC EXHIBIT! 


MILLICENT M. COSS 
State Normal School, Framingham, Massachusetts 


Will you take with me a personally conducted tour to view the historic 
exhibit which was arranged as a part of the celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the American Home Economics Association? We shall 
not need a megaphone for, after all, these souvenirs of the past occupy 
only a small space; neither shall we need our field glasses for the objects 
have been brought within the range of the present. To get a true 
perspective, however, we shall need an understanding heart and a 
reverent mind. What we shall see deserves this tribute from us. 

Let us start then. 
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Cuart 1. Persons Assocratep Domestic ScteNnce ESTABLISHED IN Lanp GRANT 
1870-75 


On one wall of the small room where the exhibit is assembled, we see 
three maps (Charts 1, 2, and 3). One of these is of eastern Massa- 
chusetts with Boston marked; one is of the middle western states and 
shows Kansas, Iowa, and Illinois; the third is of the middle Atlantic 
states where New York, Philadelphia, and Washington are located. We 
further note that close gathered about these geographic centers are 


1See page 766. 
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printed groups of names of persons. Should you ask the meaning of 
the unit, it is this. 

Very early, there were three general centers of development of the 
activities which have since crystallized into the home economics move- 
ment. The names of leaders in these enterprises are here gathered 
together that the field of labor of each may be defined. In some cases 
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a name might well have occurred on more than one map, but each person 
has been associated for the present purpose with the scene of his or her 
greatest activity. You ask, “Should not the name of So-and-so and So- 
and-so be written?”’ The limit of definition in the mapping was set with 
the inclusion of persons not now (to our knowledge) holding full- 
time positions. 
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Having spent some time in viewing the maps and having fairly well 
in mind the persons associated with the various fields of pioneer work, 
you ask, “What did they do?” To illustrate the lines of achievement, 
will be the purpose of the remainder of our tour. First, however, let us 
become acquainted with the faces of these beloved leaders. Drop your 
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eyes to the table below the maps. You see them there depicted. And, 
lest you cannot immediately connect each person with a position and 
definite activities, pause a moment to read the small cards which place 
these men and women for you chronologically and historically. “Why,” 
you say, “I did not know that So-and-so looked like this and did these 
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things.” It is to acquaint you with the outward expression of an inner 
spirit that these likenesses are here to greet you. If you had been present 
yesterday, you might have met in person, several whose names and 
portraits are in this collection. 

Before looking at any other part of the exhibit, let us pay our respects 
to the one who above any other single person brought all the various 
interests and workers in household science together, Mrs. Ellen Swallow 
Richards. We observe that the case which is here in the center of the 
room contains a very interesting set of daguerreotypes. Some of these 
show us Ellen Swallow as a girl while two are of her mother and father. 
Among the other things here assembled there is a small photograph of 
the title page of the diary which she kept in 1870 while a student at 
Vassar College. We read written on the inside of the cover in her fine 
script some verses which reflect her outlook on life. 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 

Rest is the fitting 

Of self to one’s sphere. 


’Tis loving and serving 

The highest and best; 

’Tis onward unswerving, 

And this is true rest. 
—GOETHE. 


Let me work now, for all eternity 
With its immortal leisure waiteth me. 


Had all of Mrs. Richards writings been included in this exhibit, there 
would have been no room in the case for other things, so, only the 
famous ‘‘Euthenics” and Caroline Hunt’s “Life of Ellen H. Richards” 
have been placed here to represent books associated with her. If you 
will read the “Life,”’ you will find there a fascinating story of one who 
achieved her vision by true and loving service. 

A case adjoining the one dedicated to Mrs. Richards contains a col- 
lection commemorating the work of another Boston woman, Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway. Mrs. Hemenway gave of her means and of her influence 
to bring to fruition a dream which she had, that of all little girls being 
given an opportunity in the public schools to receive instruction in 
sewing and cooking. You will wish to stop and read the letter shown 
here, which Headmaster Swan of the Winthrop School wrote to Mrs. 
Hemenway after the success of her experiments. Mr. Swan in 1863 
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permitted Mrs. Hemenway to try the experiment of having sewing taught 
to girls in his school. She financed the enterprise until the Boston School 
Board assumed the responsibility. The photograph of Mrs. Hemenway 
in this case shows us the beauty of the gracious lady. 

Since we have been thinking of Mrs. Hemenway, let us turn next to 
the amusing small garments displayed on our right. These are the 
work of little girls in those first sewing classes in Boston. They are 
duplicates of a set of doll’s clothing which the girls made for the Paris 
Exposition in 1889. Beside them we see a sampler of stitchery and some 
examples of darning and patching which cause us to marvel at the 
industry and competence of the little girls “aged eleven’? who made 
them. In the picture of one of these early classes which shows the girls 
sewing in a class room, Miss Cummings is the teacher. 

In the next space is a picture of School Kitchen No. 1 which was 
equipped in 1885 in the old Starr-King School in Boston. As in the 
sewing experiment, Mrs. Hemenway financed this venture until the 
school authorities were satisfied of its success. Notice the old-fashioned 
uniforms of the girls in this cooking class and the horse-shoe form of the 
table. Near the picture of the early cooking class is a copy of the first 
school textbook of cookery. It was published by Mrs. Lincoln in 1887. 
This is an autographed copy. A copy of this book together with a 
certificate like the one we see just above it was given by Mrs. Hemenway 
to each girl who learned to cook in School Kitchen No. 1. 

You ask, ‘Who are the boys in that next picture, so industriously 
eating?”’ They are boys in the lunchroom of the Boston Latin School 
for Boys where Mrs. Richards established the first school lunch in this 
country. If you care to pause a while, the pamphlets there below the 
picture will give you the history of this project. The letters nearby 
were written to Mrs. Richards when, later, her school lunch enterprise 
was taken over by The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of 
Boston. On the next card are shown two groups of boys in cooking 
classes. As they are dated 1885, they tell us that teaching home eco- 
nomics to boys is not a new idea. 

We have so much still to see that we shall need to hasten. Here is a 
picture of the old Boston Cooking School. Adjacent to it we see Mrs. 
Hooper, its first president, photographed with one of the classes. Again, 
the accompanying pamphlets will tell you the story of this development. 
Near by is a copy of the Rumford Kitchen Leaflets, also a catalogue of 
the Boston Normal School of Cookery, dated 1895. The school was the 
first one opened for the purpose of training teachers to supply the public 
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schools with instructors for the new subject. It was started by Mrs. 
Hemenway in 1887 and had as its director, Miss Amy Homans whose 
photograph we saw earlier in the trip. Later the school was transferred 
to the State Normal School at Framingham, Massachusetts. 

Now we come to the side of the room where a central picture holds 
our attention. It shows us Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Dewey, Miss Daniell, 
Mrs. Norton, and Miss Parloa at the first Lake Placid Conference in 
1889. There, beside this picture, is one showing the group of people 
who attended the organization meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association. No doubt, you can locate many familiar faces among 
them. Here is a set of programs of the annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion. It is interesting to note the evidence of progress which has been 
made yearly by the organization. Also we see a file of the JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics, the official organ of the Association. 

“And those interesting-looking old books?” you ask. They are early 
editions of books famous in the annals of home economics. Catherine 
Beecher’s “Treatise on Domestic Economy”; her “Housekeeper or 
Healthkeeper”’ published in 1873; Miss Parloa’s ““Young Housekeeper” ; 
a copy of an old English book on sewing, published before we had any 
texts of our own; some old cook books of the early nineteenth century; 
Mary Schenck Woolman’s “Sewing Book,”’ the first book on sewing which 
demanded an application of stitchery to useful articles. 

Another entire portion of this exhibit awaits us so we must pass on. 
One of the maps which we saw showed the pioneer states for the teaching 
of home economics in schools of collegiate rank. So here on these charts 
are pictorially represented the beginnings of home economics education 
at the Iowa, Kansas, and Illinois Agricultural Colleges, 1872-79. The 
character of the faces of the leaders which we see in this series of illustra- 
tions tells us, in some measure, why they succeeded. A little later, with 
training schools at Drexel Institute, Cornell University, and Pratt 
Institute, some of whose history is depicted, the preparation of teachers 
to carry on the work of the pioneer leaders was well established. 

Has the orientation trip into home economics beginnings been worth 
while? Well, about three hundred fifty guests at the recent annual 
meeting spent some time with the mementos in the historic exhibit. 
Many of them expressed a desire to have the Association perpetuate the 
exhibit; they asked to have it available in different parts of the country. 
Let us hope that this will be done so that our youths may see the 
quality of the roots from which this flourishing plant home economics 
has grown. 


| 
| 
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Is the Modern Housewife a Lady of Leisure? Despite the popu- 
lar view to the contrary, the modern housewife is not a lady of leisure. 
Even in this day of ready-made clothing, canned foods, washing machines, 
and nursery schools, she still has a life-size job on her hands, according to 
facts obtained by the United States Bureau of Home Economics. 

The average time spent in homemaking tasks in the Bureau’s study of 
over one thousand women was 51 hours a week. Compared with the 
working hours now prevailing in industry, this is a full-time job. Only 
one-sixth of these women spent less than 42 hours a week in their home- 
making and could reasonably be classed as under-worked, while one-third 
were clearly over-worked, spending over 56 hours a week. For the farm 
women, moreover, the care of poultry and milk, the gardening and other 
farm work,.brought the total working week to over 62 hours on the aver- 
age—almost 9 hours a day every day of the week. 

It is the city homemakers, however, who are supposed to be wasting 
away in idleness. Unfortunately, the number of records from them is 
small, but as far as they go they differ surprisingly little from the farm 
records. For the large cities the average is over 48 hours a week, and 
for the towns and smaller cities the figure is only a few minutes less than 
the rural average. 

This striking similarity between the urban and rural figures holds even 
in the distribution of the total time among the various household tasks. 
The city homemakers, to be sure, spent a few hours more during the week 
in the care of children and in purchasing and other management, and a 
few hours less in cooking and dishwashing. But this smaller amount of 
time spent in the kitchen is more than offset by the slightly smaller 
number of persons in the city households—4.1 as against 4.4 in the farm 
homes—and by the larger number of meals eaten away from home by 
members of the city families. Twenty-three hours a week were spent in 
cooking and dishwashing in the average farm home. 2 hours in manage- 
ment and 3{ hours in the care of children. The corresponding figures 
for the women in large cities were 15} hours, 43 hours, and 6? hours, while 
for those in villages and in towns and smaller cities the results were 
intermediate. With the other routine tasks the averages are almost iden- 
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tical for all types of homemakers—about 7} hours a week for cleaning, 


5} for laundering, 1} for mending, and 44 for sewing. 
HILDEGARDE KNEELAND, 


Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Some Results of the Simmons Investigation of Sleep. Four 
years ago, through the interest of Mr. Zalmon G. Simmons, president of 
the Simmons Company, Mellon Institute was granted a generous subsidy 
for investigation of physiological and psychological aspects of sleep. This 
investigation now employs ten workers. About one hundred subjects 
have been studied nightly through periods ranging from a few weeks to 
two years. The results show how the night is broken up into periods of 
motility and periods of rest; and how the distribution of activity and rest 
is modified by age, by seasonal changes, by daily occupation, by physical 
and mental disorders, by combinations of bedding equipment, and other 
conditions. Toward this end, about a million separate observations 
have been recorded and taken into account. 

The condition which we ordinarily call “rest” or “sleep” appears not to 
be a passive state, by any means, but rather a change from one kind of 
activity to another kind. It is probably by means of nervous activity 
that sleep is brought about and maintained; the notion that the brain and 
nerves are inert during sleep is untenable. Some kinds of stimulation 
interfere with sleep, while other kinds of stimulation intensify it. The 
kinds which produce either effect depend on the habit-system of the 
sleeper. Ordinary lights and sounds, in themselves, are not important 
disturbers. They have to be aided by the irritation that is built up in 
various bodily organs as a result of the person keeping still. Healthy 
people practically never ‘lie like a log’ for hours at a time, and it probably 
would be injurious if they did. No one position is ‘best’ for any person: 
rather, a variety of different postures will be taken by all normal sleepers 
if the bedding equipment will permit. The ideal spring and mattress 
combination is not the one in which the sleeper lies motionless for the 
longest time, on the average; but the one which allows the greatest 
number of bodily positions to be taken and held in comfort for moder- 
ately long times. 


H. M. JoHNson, 
Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, Pittsburgh 
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The Need for Fundamental Research in Textiles. The con- 
sumer can be of great assistance in the development of the textile indus- 
try. A thorough study of the uses of fabrics should be made with a 
view to ascertaining the relative importance of different properties. The 
requirements set up by the consumer should cover only those properties 
which are really essential, giving the manufacturer as much freedom as 
possible, in order that he may use his ingenuity to meet the requirements 
at the lowest cost. To carry out this scheme, new test methods must be 
developed to measure such properties as draping quality, fastness, and 
launderability. 

WarREN E. EMtey, 
Bureau of Standards, United States 
Department of Commerce. 


New Developments in Textile Maintenance. One of the most 
important developments of the year has been the tentative agreement 
among manufacturers, dyers, and finishers of silk fabrics to limit the 
weighting of silks. The injection of home economics interest in the 
discussion inaugurated by the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
the National Association of Dyers and Cleaners, and the Silk Association 
of America is likely to have an important influence. Another significant 
matter is the fact that the soap manufacturers, the vegetable oil users, 
and laundry owners, and dry cleaners have succeeded in preventing a 50 
per cent increase in the price of soap which would have resulted from the 
proposed tariff on vegetable oils. The successful development during 
the year of a means of combining sufficient water with dry-cleaning sol- 
vents to effect the simultaneous removal of stains soluble in water 
and those soluble in dry solvents will materially improve the quality of 
dry-cleaning work and is one of the most revolutionary developments in 
the textile maintenance industry. The cooperation of the various manu- 
facturers of synthetic fiber with the National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners in the establishment of research fellowships at the Dry Cleaning 
Institute at Silver Spring, Maryland, is also noteworthy. The textile 
section is reminded that teachers of textiles and textile chemistry in 
colleges and universities interested in learning more about dry cleaning 
are admitted to the National Association of Dyers and Cleaners Insti- 
tute without the payment of fees if their State Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners sponsors them. One teacher took the ten-week course in the 
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winter of 1927. Six other teachers are enrolled in the 1929 summer 


course. 
TRIMBLE, 


National Association of Dyers and Cleaners, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 


New Developments in Designing Children’s Clothing. Though 
workers in the field of child training realize the desirability of children’s 
clothing that will permit the greatest possible physical and mental 
development, most of their interest has manifested itself in general dis- 
cussions. Few specific, practical suggestions have been made and almost 
no garment designs have been developed and introduced into common use 
by workers in this field. 

Unfortunately, it is more difficult for the average mother to put the 
written and spoken ideas of clothing specialists into practice than it is 
for her to follow advice on food habits. Most mothers are very depend- 
ent either upon pattern or garment manufacturers. Both of these in- 
dustries have been slow in developing children’s garments of greater 
hygienic value, chiefly because there is no guarantee that they will sell. 
On the other hand, even the mother who is interested in such clothing 
tells us that she must buy what is offered for sale. This circle will only 
be broken when home economics workers realize their responsibility in 
the matter and suggest improved designs for specific garments. With 
the large number of mothers now enrolled in child study classes, it 
should be an easy matter to bring such clothing to their attention and 
stimulate a demand that would soon be reflected in the industries. 

The United States Bureau of Home Economics has embarked on 
just such a program, and the garments displayed at this meeting are ex- 
amples of the kind being developed in this work. It will be noticed, for 
example, that the little girls’ dresses open down the front so that the wearer 
can manipulate the buttons without assistance. There is an abundance 
of fullness across the chest, the sleeves are non-restricting, the panties 
are comfortable, and the drop-seat has four buttons so grouped that they 
are easy to fasten and unfasten. The sun suits allow access of the sun to 
the body but are not so scant as to be immodest. Well-fitting shoulder 
straps hold these garments in place and do not annoy the child by con- 
stantly slipping from the shoulders. The self-help bib was designed 
especially for nursery schools, but no doubt every mother will welcome 
a bib which the child can put on and take off without her help. The hot 
weather dress consisting of rompers with a detachable skirt employs 
the self-help idea and makes an underwaist unnecessary. 
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Perhaps little boys’ suits present a more-baffling problem than any 
other one article of clothing. The present vogue for collars, many 
buttons, and complicated belts on such garments, results in suits that are 
uncomfortable and, in many cases, discourage good toilet habits. Many 
a mother has complained that the effort required to loosen complicated 
trouser fastenings causes her small son to delay visits to the toilet. 
Constipation and other troubles are the result. Clarice L. Scott of the 
Bureau staff has given particular attention to this problem and has 
developed a number of trouser designs with plackets and fastenings easy 
to manipulate. The out-door play suits for cold and rainy weather were 
designed by Bess M. Viemont with the needs of the nursery school par- 
ticularly in mind. However, the fact that they completely cover the 
toddler and are easy to fasten and unfasten without adult help will appeal 
to all mothers. 

Of course, the Bureau cannot distribute patterns, but leaflets describ- 
ing these garments in detail have either been issued or are now in press, 
and will be sent upon request. It is hoped that these suggestions will 
give rise to others and that a special effort will be made by home econo- 
mists to bring such improvements to the attention of mothers of pre- 
school children. 

RutH O’BRIEN, 
United States Bureau of Home Economics. 


The Functions of the Stylist. The field for stylists is as experimen- 
tal as for airplanes, yet equally promising. On all sides we have stylists 
who are surmounting great difficulties to achieve their goal. 

Stylists fall naturally into two groups—those who serve the manufac- 
turer and those who serve the store. In either case the objective is the 
same—to create and maintain prestige and to increase sales. 

The work of the manufacturer’s stylist is two-fold. The first phase is 
to work with great discernment in Europe, feeling the way there and 
watching keenly what the fabric manufacturers are making. A stylist 
who does this needs to know at all times what is “going” over here and 
why styles that have seemed promising fall by the way. She must, to all 
practical purposes, be both there and here at once. Many big firms re- 
alize this and have two or more stylists who alternate between the United 
States and Europe. The second phase of the work is to cooperate with 
the mill or plant of the manufacturer, with the advertising and publicity 
departments, and often with buyers and their stores, in promoting the 
manufacturer’s special products. Such a stylist may even serve educa- 
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tional departments, give talks to schools and clubs, and in every possible 
way extend the work of the publicity department. 

Store stylists fall in turn into three separate classifications: Stylist A 
coordinates and forecasts style information for the buyers; stylist B 
works with a department and its sales people; stylist C works directly 
with the consumer. 

There are two sub-divisions, likewise, of the stylist A group. The first 
has a look-out post, watching for the first flares of a style that has promise 
of acceptance. She it is who works to have all the fashion departments 
of the store tell the same story, feature the same colors, and to coordinate 
merchandise in such a way that fashionable ensembles are possible. The 
second phase of the work of stylist A deals entirely with buyers, checking 
invoices to be sure that timely merchandise is on order and that stocks of 
colors and textures are complete, and to help with departmental fashion 
promotions, such as fashion shows, special exhibits, and displays. 
Stylist B must give her time generally vo the sales people. Often clever 
salespeople gather their own style facts, but they can do wonders with 
the information from the stylist that pertains specifically to themerchan- 
dise they are to handle. Stylists A and B must in reality be sales-pro- 
motion experts and believe in the current styles sufficiently to be enthu- 
siastic about their selling possibilities. 

The work of stylist C overlaps that of B. Stylist C must work with 
buyers, know customer requests, work with the sales and display people, 
and have the department and the sales people all ready for Mrs. Cus- 
tomer. For Mrs. Customer, stylist C must bea style personality, help- 
ing in her selection, finding in the store that which is correct. Permanent 
friends are made for a store when the stylist aids the customer and helps 
her to coordinate an ensemble in dress, or to buy ensemble merchan- 
dise of any kind. 

Of the stylists considered here, two, the manufacturer’s stylist and 
store stylist A, have definitely “arrived” in modern merchandising. The 
other two types are newer; and because their work is still in the formative 
stage, it is necessary for them to demonstrate through study and applica- 
tion their value to the store. 

Space does not allow a discussion of all the possible avenues of a styl- 
ist’s work in the store. As time goes on and styling work is more defi- 
nitely organized, there is no question but that schools and colleges will 
take up the training of the stylist and aid her in making her work essen- 
tially valuable for herself, her employer, and his customers. 

Mary Brooks PICKEN, 
New York City. 
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Parent Education in the Public Schools. The vocational educa- 
tion programs of several states now include parent education, among the 
most comprehensive being those in Nebraska and Oklahoma. They have 
been developed in recognition of the fact that courses that teach women 
the more mechanical phases of housekeeping do not necessarily make 
them better administrators of the home as the setting for a well-function- 
ing family life, and of the other fact that in this wider aspect of home- 
making fathers as well as mothers play an essential part for which train- 
ing is desirable.- 

In Oklahoma a state specialist has been appointed to promote the 
organization of work of this kind and to recruit and train teachers. Last 
year 7,500 persons were enrolled in such classes, the majority of them 
women, though there were a few classes for men. Five cities had full- 
time teachers for the work, while others offered only short unit courses. 

The classes are organized in response to local demand. Preliminary 
interest is stimulated by groups of parents or by parent-teacher associa- 
tions and is aided by the local newspapers and perhaps by a promotional 
meeting, attended by all types of parents. The classes meet usually for 
one or two hours once a week at the time of day that appears best 
adapted to a given situation, those attended by men coming in the even- 
ing. The units offered depend upon the demand and the facilities of the 
school and last six, eight, or twleve weeks each. They deal with such 
aspects of home and family problems as child study, recreation in the 
home, behavior problems, food, problems of a father, and social problems 
of the family. The class period is divided between presentation and dis- 
cussion, and projects are suggested for individual members of the class to 
create a working interest in the next lesson. Special references and ques- 
tions are given and often the student has special conferences with the 
teacher. State certificates given to those who complete a unit aid in 
encouraging attendance, in reporting on projects, and in doing the 
reference reading. The results of the work are too intangible to be meas- 
ured, but its success may be judged by such points as attendance, requests 
for other units, projects for community betterment along lines suggested 
by the courses, and changed attitudes in individual homes. It is gener- 
ally conceded that the growth has been rapid and the work effective 
in interpreting school life to the parents and home life to the school. It is 
also noticed that in classes for fathers and mothers the fathers are active 
in discussions. In some cases the father and mother go to classes on dif- 
ferent nights, taking turns at staying with the children. 

ErEEN M. HARRISON, 
Specialist in Parental Education, Oklahoma 
Department of Vocational Education. 
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Child Care in the Pasadena City Schools. At the John Muir 
Technical High School, Pasadena, California, a demonstration unit of 
preschool children was organized, January 1929, as a laboratory for the 
teaching of child care. The state laws of California are such that this 
unit could not be organized as a nursery school but must be organized as a 
laboratory. The demonstration unit consists of eighteen preschool 
children of from two to four years of age. 

In the Pasadena City Schools every girl is required to take one year of 
homemaking in either the eleventh or the twelfth year. The course in 
child care at the John Muir Technical High School is a one-semester 
course which is part of the required work. 

The classes meet daily for a one-hour period. In the classroom the 
student studies the physical and mental growth of the child; play as a 
factor in mental and physical development; and art, music, and story-tell- 
ing as means of personality growth. 

The theory learned in the classroom is carried directly over into the 
child-care laboratory where the girls have definite schedules and obser- 
vations which rotate from day to day. These schedules consist of daily 
routine duties such as assisting in circle, telling stories, helping with 
music and play, assisting during free play period, and having charge 
of the toilet and cloak room. 

The students also prepare and serve the orange juice for the mid-morn- 
ing lunch and assist with the preparation of the mid-day meal. At meal 
time, they serve the food and act as student assistants. 

Every girl has a weekly one-hour period and one entire day during the 
semester in the laboratory. Many of the duties scheduled come at 
noon or after school, thus calling for voluntary service. 

The students are also responsible for making definite observations on 
mimeographed forms provided by the teacher. 

ADA KENNEDY, 
John Muir Technical High School, 
Pasadena, California. 


The Home Project in the Teaching of Child Care and Parental 
Education in the Schools. The home project in our course on child 
care and preparental education has no definite place as required work. 
Yet probably there are more projects being carried on along this line, 
than along any other in our homemaking curriculm. Fach girl at some 
time while she is in 7A grade undertakes at home some special phase of 
the work which she likes, or perhaps she tackles some problem for which 
a need arises in the home. 
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Among these projects, there are many which delight the girls. Toys 
are fascinating for them to work upon, and lead them to display a large 
amount of initiative. From stockings come Raggedy Ann and Andy, 
from jello dishes come brightly colored nests of blocks, from clothes- 
pins come delightful possibilities for building log cabins. Other things 
are made from spools, throat sticks, and small pieces of wood. 

Three of my pupils have become very interested in story telling and 
games for the young child. They have gathered together a group of 
eight children, and in the afternoon this group plays games suitable for 
their age; then they sit down in a circle while Doris tells them “Little 
Black Sambo” and ‘The Three Bears,” which are great favorites. This 
little undertaking on the part of the girls is winning favor among the 
mothers. They are pleased to have their children in a pleasant atmos- 
phere of this kind. 

Another group of students are making sun suits for their younger 
brothers and sisters, using attractive but serviceable and inexpensive 
material. 

This phase of teaching child care and preparental education is not 
only a big factor in the students’ life, but it is also an aid to each family 
and in turn a help to the whole community. These activities carried on 
in the home and under the supervision of the teacher are sure to bring 
with them such force that they will have a lasting effect on the students. 

MILDRED GRAVES, 
Board of Education, Schenectady, New York, 


Directed Observation as a Part of Child Care and Preparental 
Education in the Schools. Our course in child care in the Newton 
High School is divided into four units: (1) from birth to 18 months or two 
years; (2) 2 to 4 years, the preschool child; (3) 4 to 6 years, kindergarten; 
6 to 12 years, the school child. 

The course is taught by two teachers, a graduate nurse and a nutrition 
teacher. The nurse pays special attention to the physical care of the 
child, while the nutrition teacher gives more attention to habit formation 
and child development, physical, mental, and moral. 

Under each unit, to make the work effective, the girls are given directed 
observation for each group of children. They visit nursery schools, 
kindergartens, elementary grade classes, homes for children, and public 
clinics, giving definite reports of their observations on special topics sug- 
gested by their teachers. Following these general field observation 
trips, every girl in the class is required to observe the development and 
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habits of a child under two years and to make detailed reports to the class. 

When there are no children in the girls’ own homes, members of the 
faculty have cooperated by allowing the girls to come into their homes 
and observe their children, and, in many cases, actually to help with their 
care. We have had wonderful cooperation and interest on the part of the 
faculty, which has been due to the way in which our teachers have 
approached them. The girls in the class were so interested in the de- 
tailed reports made that they asked to have the children brought to 
school. The girls read their reports with the children present and the 
mothers allowed the girls to take charge of feeding them, etc., while they 
were in the school. 

It is gratifying to see how keenly interested the girls are in their study 
of children. One or two concrete illustrations show its value. One girl 
visited the wife of one of the grammar school principals who was so 
pleased with the girl that she requested her help with the baby after 
school for the rest of the school year. One of our graduates who is mar- 
ried and has a six months’ old boy brought him in to the class and told 
the girls the value she had received from her high school course; he is well 
trained and is a perfect specimen of physical development. 

Some of our present high school girls are applying their knowledge in 
Sunday School kindergarten classes. We feel that it is fundamental in 
this course for the girls really to observe children and, if possible, actu- 
ally work and play with them. Any success we have had is due to the 
hard work and enthusiasm of the two teachers who are giving the course 
and to their ingenuity in finding opportunities for the girls to do actual 
directed observation work with little children. 

JEANNIE B. KENRICK, 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts. 


Relation of the Standard of Living to the State Extension 
Program. We hear a good deal about the standard of living as an un- 
consciously imposed social product, inherited from our forefathers and 
considerably influenced in our own day by aggressive salesmen of radios, 
bananas, life insurance, and what not. In our boldest moments we dare 
to think of modestly modifying our fate by learning the difference 
between can size No. 2 and can size No. 2} or by joining the Consumers’ 
Club and getting the low-down on a cure for halitosis. But that we our- 
selves could create our own standard of living, deliberately controlling 
traditions and deliberately directing producers for our own interests— 
that has been a dream beyond our wildest imaginings. 
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Yet, whether we have dreamed the dream or not, the actuality is upon 
us. All those who have to do with directing consumption—and these 
are all home economists, and extension workers perhaps most directly of 
all—are passing on to their fellow men and women knowledge that may 
make us for the first time masters and mistresses of our fate. 

We are controlling our standard of living first through our knowledge 
of the applications of exact science to the consumption of food, of cloth- 
ing, of shelter. Such ways are known to you all. But a glance at the 
literature of the extension movement in the United States shows that 
the extension workers of this country are already leading the people into 
an appreciation of handicrafts, gardening, music, and recreation of truly 
recreative types. Advice as to what to do here cannot be so safe and 
sure as in the field of exact sciences; but with knowledge of the values 
of different past and contemporary civilizations at our command, we 
can aspire to incorporate into the American standard of living the joy 
and beauty that has been known to men and women of other times and 
places. 

The last hundred years has given us great material riches of goods at 
our disposal. In the next hundred years we should see as great an 
improvement in the quality of the American standard of living. The 
extension worker, with her heavy responsibility, her rich opportunity, 
needs the finest type of education that America—or the world—can give. 
She needs to be the finest and the wisest type of woman. There is no 
cause to speak of the “declined,” but rather of the expansion of the West, 
while the power of controlling the standard of living is within our hands. 

E.izABETH E. Hoyt, 
Towa State College, Ames. 


Projects for the Worthy Use of Leisure for Rural Families. 
Projects for the worthy use of leisure for families on the farms and in 
rural communities demand our attention if we are to make progress 
in the program for the education of rural adults. As with formal educa- 
tion in secondary schools, colleges, and universities, one of our definite 
objectives should be activities in this field. Such developments as 
farm women’s camps, community pageants, rural dramatics, music, 
appreciation groups, indicate that our attention has already been directed 
to these needs. But to date only a small proportion of women have had 
an opportunity to participate in such projects. The time has arrived 
when the extension leaders should consciously be planning projects in 
the worthy use of leisure which will be well within the reach of every 
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woman with whom they come in contact. Since the motive is supplied 
in advance, such an approach to the problems of the rural woman may 
result in a much more ready adoption of efficient methods of performing 
routine tasks, of applying business principles to the management prob- 
lems of the household than frequently characterizes our present efforts, 
to which our first approach is applying so-called home economics prin- 
ciples to the work of the household in order that greater leisure may 
be obtained. 

Reading is the method of occupying leisure time which is probably 
available to the largest number. Doubtless a real love for good reading 
will also give the most lasting satisfaction. In developing projects in 
the field of reading, it is essential that we begin with the present interests 
of the women. Perhaps a study of the daily or weekly newspaper, or 
the magazines that are found in their homes, of the books in their school 
or travelling libraries which have made a special appeal to them is a good 
place to start. Later, as their interest and capacities develop, attention 
may be given to more specialized interests. 

In our extension programs we have long emphasized the need for plan- 
ning for leisure time. We must recognize that the leisure time thus 
obtained is only a means to the end of greater freedom. Only as we 
make definite, organized plans to assist large numbers of rural families in 
using this time intelligently, will we be doing our full part in the develop- 
ment of a conscious standard of living on a high level for the rural homes 
of America. 

Lucite W. REYNOLDs, 
Towa State College, Ames. 


College Residence Halls and the Social Needs of Students. 
Nearly ninety per cent of American institutions of higher education 
maintain residence halls for at least part of their students. The cost of 
construction for these buildings, at present rates, varies from less than 
$900 to more than $5000 and averages about $2000. Such widespread 
interest and evident willingness to spend large sums of money would 
seem to call for careful study of the special purposes to be served 
by the hall and of the special needs of students; but, as a matter of fact, 
we find that even the most expensive buildings are sometimes rather 
architectural monuments than suitable student homes, and the most ob- 
vious needs of students are overlooked. 

The values to be obtained from residence halls are largely social and 
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depend not only upon suitable construction but also upon intelligent 
management. Students in general have certain needs which are rela- 
tively simple and well understood. They need full protection for per- 
sonal health and safety, good conditions for study, and a normal and 
desirable type of social life. Attention in this discussion is limited to 
the third of these needs. Provision for a normal and desirable social 
life for college calls for five things: 

(1) Places within the building—club rooms or lounges—in which 
students can congregate for social life among themselves, informal dances, 
hall parties, etc., and facilities for dispensing simple hospitality, as in 
serving tea. 

(2) Social rooms of the more formal type, which are adequate in size 
and dignity for receptions and social events where all members of the 
house participate, but which are so arranged that on ordinary occasions 
small groups who may wish to talk with some degree of privacy may 
easily do so. 

(3) A policy of management that will insure to each person in the 
hall a feeling of ease and assured status within the entire group, and will 
also contribute toward wide acquaintance and freedom in the choice of 
friends. 

(4) A program of social events that will provide for the various 
interests of individuals and also include enterprises calling for active 
participation and responsibility from all residents. 

(5) A responsible house organization which will make and enforce 
all necessary regulations for the group life, the purpose of such organiza- 
tion to be the securing of the greatest freedom for individuals that is 
compatible with the welfare of the entire membership and the essential 
purposes of the institution. 

HAYEs, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 


A Professional Code for Institution Managers. The following 
code was drawn up for the institution management section of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association by its committee on the professional 
code for institution executives and adopted by the section at its annual 
meeting in Boston, July 4, 1929. 


The fundamental principle underlying all professions is the Golden Rule: What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye likewise unto them. 
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The purpose of this code is to set forth fundamental values which will set standards 
of procedure, tend to regulate practice along ethical lines and be an educational 
instrument for those new in the field. 


THE EXECUTIVE 


I. The executive should continually be conscious of the broad social significance of 
his work and of its effects on the health, efficiency, and happiness of his 
patrons and co-workers. 

1. He should at all times maintain just and equitable relations with his supe- 
riors, his co-workers, his patrons, and the trade. ‘ 
2. He should keep himself in good physical and mental health that he may be 
poised and adequate in all situations. 
3. He should aim to realize the objectives and purposes of the institution. 
a. He should realize his prime responsibility to give at all times the best 
possible service to his patrons. 
4. The executive should maintain an openminded attitude, constantly seeking 
to find and face the facts concerning his institution. 
a. He should regard adverse criticism and constructive suggestions as 
challenges for improvement. 
5. The executive should adhere faithfully and impartially to the rules and 
regulations of the institution. 

a. When such rules or regulations do not make for the welfare of the indi- 
vidual or the institution, exceptions should be made and proper steps 
for revision taken. 

b. Rules should be as few as possible, should be mutually agreed upon, and 
should be in an easily available form. 

. The executive should not use his office for self-aggrandizement. 

. The executive should assume responsibility for training potential executives. 

. The executive should not seek to secure a position in his institution for a 

member of his immediate family. 
9. The executive should not receive a commission or gratuity from any inter- 
ested person. 

10. The executive of one part of an institution should seek to have his depart- 
mental sphere of activity adequately defined and should keep within 
that sphere. 

a. He should maintain a cooperative attitude in interdepartmental affairs. 


onan 


THE EXECUTIVE AND HIS CO-WORKERS 


I. The executive should realize his responsibility for the health, happiness, and 
general welfare of his employees. 
1. He should so organize and direct work and workers that both may function 
for maximum service with minimum waste and friction. 
a. He should provide and maintain adequate equipment and hygienic 
working conditions. 
b. He should study and know the abilities and personal characteristics of his 
employees so that each may be placed in the position for which he is 
best fitted. 
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c. He should be keenly aware of the personality factor in all human rela- 
tionship problems and should apply the principles of the sociology and 
psychology of human behavior in their solution. 

d. He should give his co-workers the satisfaction of recognition for good 
work. 

e. He should give deserved censure privately and avoid belittling an 
employee before others. 

f. He should study labor turnover as a possible indication of the need for 
improving working conditions. 

2. The executive should formulate definite policies of procedure. 

a. All promotions or advancements should be in accordance with such 
policies and on a basis of merit. 

b. The wage of the employees should be based on a definite policy and be 
sufficient to maintain a reasonable standard of living. 

3. The executive should secure the cooperation of his employees by acquainting 
them with the unified purpose of the institution, its type of service, its 
peculiar problems, and by showing them the importance of their individual 
jobs to the success of the whole. 

THE EXECUTIVE, THE PUBLIC, AND THE PROFESSION 

I. The executive should keep abreast of his profession. 

1. He should hold membership in his professional organization. 

2. He should adopt and incorporate in his institution the best of progressive 
practices and standards. 

3. He should keep informed concerning all legislation affecting his profession, 
such as labor, health, and sanitation statutes, and observe such laws as 

are enacted. 

II. The executive should participate in movements for public betterment in which 
his special training and experience qualify him to act. 

III. Original plans, devices, and methods which have been successfully worked out by 
an individual or group should be made available to the profession. 

1, Whenever such methods are adopted due credit should be given the origina- 
tors. 

IV. An executive retiring from an institution should leave filed with the institution 
such records and reports as will guide his successor. 

1. Records pertaining to the institution are the property of the institution and 
not of the individual executive or employee. 

V. Criticisms of an institution or predecessor should be a professional evaluation 
and should be given only with the intent of serving the best interests of the 
institution and to those entrusted with the accomplishing of that end. 

VI. The executive should not cancel any contracts without the agreement of all 
parties concerned. 
VII. The executive should realize that by his loyal and consistent observance of the 
principles of good practice he maintains the honor of his profession. 


Giving the Student the Commercial Point of View. Because 
of the tendency of home economics to shun publicity, the man on the 
street personifies it as a dowdy, boring, and more or less glorified Bridget 
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and gives it financial reward commensurate with this picture. Another 
reason why its rewards remain low is that many women go into this field 
of endeavor with the idea that if you can’t succeed in anything else, 
you can try home economics. In this the profession itself is partially to 
blame, since no attempt appears to have been made to analyze the quali- 
fications needed for success in the commercial field of home economics 
and then to apply these in dealing with prospective students. 

The commercial field of home economics seems to have five general 
divisions: radio; books, magazines, and newspaper work; advertising; 
lecturing and demonstrating; and institutional work. In my opinion, 
the field of teaching is far removed from these. In these five, home 
economists work almost exclusively with men; and the qualifications 
which the latter demand call for a different type of woman than the one 
who would be successful in teaching—a fact which should be explained to 
students considering entrance into this field. Unfair as it may seem, men 
wish to be surrounded by women executives who have charm, grace, chic, 
good health, enthusiasm, and a good disposition; and they will employ 
women with these qualities and a little less ability in preference to the 
more efficient and capable ones in whom these graces are lacking. 

Certain more specific qualifications for commercial home economists 
are not taught in home economics schools. These include merchandising 
and the sense of advertising value and of the educational power of 
advertising, and cost accounting and general accounting methods. Also 
such personal qualities as orderliness, system, personal fastidiousness, 
adaptability, ability to speak well, ability to work among men and on an 
impersonal basis, ability to write well, ability to handle a typewriter and 
take dictation, willingness to save money to take company stock. 

Another handicap to the woman in business, especially in executive 
positions, is the general impression that she goes into it only as a stop- 
gap before marriage. It is to be hoped that the training given to home 
economists will lead them to expect executive work and that, if they 
marry, their husbands will be broadminded enough to encourage them 
to continue their careers; in the absence of such an attitude, their em- 
ployers are likely to Amit their opportunities. 

The tendency of home economics training to encourage students to 
remain at home and keep house is, in my opinion, unfair to them and 
economically unsound. The commercial field is growing constantly, 
and the business of living is being handled more and more by trained men 
and women. Certainly trained home economists are in a preferred posi- 
tion if they will qualify themselves in the regular home economics sub- 
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jects and also in the ways here suggested and if they will let the world 
know how exceptionally well they are qualified. 
J. O. Dauxt, 


Hotel and Restaurant Management Magazines. 


The Contribution of the Business Home Economist to the 
Classroom Teacher. ‘The business home economist is a teacher of 
teachers. Home economics teaching in our high schools is rapidly chang- 
ing. ‘The woman in business is a most important cause for this change. 
Her enthusiasm and keen interest have kept her far ahead of those of us 
who are in the classroom. We, who are usually conservative and often 
less interested, are finding that we must change to keep the pace. 

The greatest contribution of the business home economist to the class- 
room teacher is through demonstrations. In this kind of work her influ- 
ence is so lasting that her preparation and presentation must be of the 
very highest standard. It is because an outsider makes so much greater 
impression on a student than a classroom teacher that many schools 
have hesitated in allowing the former to come before a class. Yet since 
there is a definite amount of information to teach in a limited time, 
lectures and lecture demonstrations by experts are most welcome. 
Lecturers about whom little or nothing is known are likely to be avoided. 

A teacher likes to receive bulletins, charts, exhibits, and samples 
through the mail; but she must constantly measure the material offered 
to make sure that each bit has real educational value. The name of the 
product advertized should not be given undue emphasis. It will sell it- 
self if it fulfills the approved standards taught in the classroom. This 
material should be a convenient size for storage as well as for use and 
should be fairly durable. 

Samples of materials sent to a teacher give her an opportunity to exper- 
iment and test before presenting to the class. For her own use, a sample 
of a standard size is usually more helpful than several small ones. Small 
samples can be distributed to the class after the lesson. 

There are many new articles on the market, planned to simplify home- 
making and to make better homes; but limited equipment, limited funds, 
and limited knowledge all hinder us from being able to present all phases 
of the best home equipment. We want expert advice concerning these 
things. 

Contests and competitions among the students often stimulate interest 
in a topic, but the topic should be broad enough to include subject matter 
valuable from an educational point of view. Otherwise one phase of 
work is liable to be stressed at the expense of others. 
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There is a great, almost untouched field which the business home econo- 
mist can and should help us enter. That is information concerning 
vocational opportunities for girls with home economics training. Can 
the high school train girls for commercial home economics work? If so, 
what will be the status of these girls in the business field? Is thework 
for which we can train her of a kind that demands co-workers of equal 
education and social standing? 

The business home economists have done much to improve the stand- 
ards and methods of presenting material to the public and the school. 
We hope that they will continue the good work. We should aim to attain 
the enthusiasm, keen interest, and progressiveness shown by them. 

HENRIETTA M. LANGNER, 
Hutchinson Central High School, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Contributions of the Business Home Economist to Home Eco- 
nomics Education as Seen by the Teacher Trainer. Roosevelt 
said, “‘Do the best you can with what you have where you are.”” We like 
this to be a part of the creed of our girls as they go out to teach in the 
schools of Michigan but we supplement it by, ‘‘Do not be satisfied with 
what you have until you have called upon the home economists in busi- 
ness to send you what they have.” 

We advocate the use of booklets and bulletins as text for short units 
of work, lesson sheets for individual lessons, reference material, a means 
of carrying class work to the home, and lessons for special days. 

If we remember one tenth of what we hear, three tenths of what we see, 
five tenths of what we both hear and see, seven tenths of what we hear, 
see, and talk over, the value of charts and other visual aids to instruction 
does not require discussion. Textile and food exhibits which we can see 
and handle and talk about are valuable aids to understanding the manu- 
facture of these products. Samples of new materials, such as food 
products, soaps and cleaners, and utensils aid many a home economics 
department to vary its work and to keep up-to-date. 

The educational posters of commercial firms brighten our bulletin 
boards, assist us in driving home truth, and give us ideas for making other 
posters. 

Lecture and demonstration by trained home economists give teach- 
ers the opportunities to study methods of demonstration, standards 
of workmanship, skill in manipulation, standards for finished products, 
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and methods of handling people and they also increase our knowledge 
of opportunities for women trained in home economics. 

Many home economics teachers are increasingly using women’s maga- 
zines as reference material. 

Suggestions as to further helps which the home economist in the employ 
of business firms might provide include the following: 


Material written to fit specific needs of distinct age groups. 

More material coordinating style, colors, and fabrics of the season like that put out 
by certain pattern companies this year. 

Continued improvement in exactness of statements in educational material. 

Using the girl’s figure rather than that of the mature woman in all exhibits for high 
schools. 

Considering the expense of the materials suggested or demonstrated in relation to 
group for whose use it is intended. 

Making available analyses of food products. 

Reducing the material shown in a poster so it tells one story, with slogan and 
pictorial element. 

Increasing research. 

Increasing our knowledge of the opportunities in and needs of the commercial 
world. 

Continuing to keep us informed of new developments in textile, clothing, nutri- 
tion, research, and equipment. 


L. Irons, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


What Additional Training Does the Home Economist Need 
to Be an Effective Social Worker? An attempt to answer this 
query leads one to the consideration of what constitutes an effective social 
worker, of the usual training for home economists, and the capacity of 
such training to equip one for the responsibilities and opportunities of 
social service work. 

The consensus of opinion at present is that those engaged in the various 
forms of welfare work are linked with a service which is attempting 
to modify, direct, and mold the ideas, attitudes, and conduct of the people 
with whom they are working; and, roughly speaking, that social worker is 
considered effective whose efforts enable her to accomplish changes and 
bring about adjustments which produce a fuller and more satisfactory 
individual family or community life. 

Those who enter the field of social service today, in any capacity, will 
reap richly from the experience of others whose years of toil have pro- 
duced the best known methods of approach in their remedial programs 
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and established the attitude which fosters a sense of responsibility yet 
respect for the needy, a desire to work intelligently and understandingly, 
with a growing appreciation of the complexities of human conduct and the 
difficulties by which we discover, if ever, the origin of social maladjust- 
ments. 

The contributions which home economists make to social welfare work 
will depend upon their appreciation of the educational opportunities which 
the field offers, their understanding of the problems represented by a 
specific community with its social groups, and their ability to adapt their 
scientific training in homemaking to a program which will meet the needs 
of those whom they serve. 

The home economists whose experiences in the social service field have 
already enabled them to analyze their difficulties in the light of the entire 
situation, would suggest that, in addition to the training received by the 
students of home economics in the schools of education and practical arts 
and science, they should have further study in educational and applied 
psychology and sociology, the principles of teaching, social case work, 
supervision and administration, methods of research with the use of sta- 
tistics, and finally all that can be obtained from the latest research rela- 
tive to family relationships, emphasizing the fundamental facts in the 
development and training of children. 

The effectiveness of the home economist as a social worker will reflect 
her point of view, her vision of things as they are in relation to what she 
believes they should be, her courage, and devotion to a worth while cause; 
hence the importance of training which will enlarge her vision, enrich 
her service, and reward her efforts with social progress. 

BeERTHA B. EDWARDs, 
East Harlem Nursing and Health 
Service, New York City. 


EDITORIAL 


What Happenedat Boston. In theory, the story of an annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics Association is told by the pro- 
ceedings of the business sessions as published in a special number of its 
Bulletin and in an issue of the JouRNAL devoted to papers on the program. 
In practice, this story never becomes quite complete. Stern economic 
necessity requires that the majority of the reports and speeches be printed 
only in abbreviated form, and some speakers have been known to resist 
the flattering requests of publicity committee and editor and to disappear 
without leaving a scrap of writing behind, abbreviated or unabbreviated. 
And besides all this, there are all sorts of interesting and significant doings 
that have no definite place in the formal record. To catch and hold a 
few of these from the meeting held at Boston, July 1 to 5, 1929, is the aim 
of these editorial paragraphs. 


What New England Gave. Wherever the Association meets, its 
hostesses always manage to show a hospitality abundant, thoughtful, and 
tinged with a local distinction. The New England Association proved no 
exception, and certain features of the situation gave them special oppor- 
tunities of which they made full and successful use. 

No region and no single city saw so many of the pioneer efforts and 
leaders responsible for the original home economics movement as did 
New England and Boston, and the Association was celebrating the 
twentieth anniversary of its founding—a combination of circumstances 
(not entirely accidental) that led visitors to hope for at least some histori- 
cal emphasis. Nor were they disappointed. As soon as they registered, 
they found that thoughtful hostesses had put into their green envelopes 
Miss Elliott’s charming article on the history of the New England Asso- 
ciation with its pleasant personal touches and Miss Shannon’s suggestions 
for walks about historic Boston. 

The entertainment for the banquet Thursday evening, which had been 
left entirely in the hands of the local committee, developed the same gen- 
eral theme with unexpected and delightful variations. At their places, 
the guests found little white boxes that suggested wedding cake and turned 
out to hold pins mounted with the Sacred Cod (the special gift of the 
New England Association), little brown pots full of bean-like candies, 
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and lovely menus with two pictures of Mrs. Richards, one as a little girl 
holding her cat and two kittens and the other in dignified cap and gown. 
After the dinner came the Barrows Sisters. Sister Mary was showman 
for the deliciously haphazard collection of pictures thrown on the screen 
with an uncertainty of effect that somehow heightened the effect of her 
running fire of inimitable, personal comment. There were baby pictures 
of distinguished celebrities, including many present with grey hairs and 
considerably more avoirdupois; there were groups dated by the fashion of 
their already incredible garments; there were persons and places that 
we had always heard of and never seen. Then the lights went up and 
Sister Anna, who has the “low down” on home economics and home 
economists even more intimately than Sister Mary, reminisced in her best 
vein so that the only regret was for the lack of a stenographer. And 
when she stopped and the visitors thought the party was over, the cur- 
tains of the stage were pulled aside, and in a room furnished with genuine 
Duncan Phyfe and accessories to match, an old fashioned singing-school 
came back to life for our benefit. Their costumes were heirlooms gener- 
ously loaned from some of the best of Boston attics and their songs were 
old favorites like ‘Cousin Jedediah” and “Jingle Bells,” not to mention 
Mary Dean’s original song of welcome to the tune of “Yankee Doodle”’ 
with a verse for the Association and one for each section: 


A. H. E. A’s in the Hub, come from all the nation 
To share with us codfish and beans and also mental ration. 
Chorus 


Welcome Home Ecs to our land, all New England greets you, 
That you'll make yourselves at home, most earnestly entreats you. 


Fortunately, one of the historical features of the meeting, and the one 
on which most time and effort had been spent, is to become a permanent 
possession of the Association. This is the exhibit collected and arranged 
by a committee of which Miss Coss was chairman and the other members 
were Miss S. Maria Elliott, Miss Agnes Early, and Miss Muriel Buckley 
from the New England Association and Miss Althea Wear and Hazel 
Joslin from the Framingham Student Club. The report of the exhibits 
is so vivid and informative that the JourNAL has stolen it to print on 
pages 739 to 744. It should be supplemented by the news that the task 
of making permanent provision for the preservation and use of the exhibit 
has been delegated to a committee of which Miss Van Deman is chairman 
and Miss Coss an indispensable member. 

All of this tells nothing of the exceptionally good planning done by the 
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local committee, of the devoted work of their many helpers, of the wisdom 
of selecting the Hotel Statler as headquarters. We are glad to remember 
that the resolutions committee showed an unusual and lively skill in 
embodying in the permanent records of the Association our appreciation 
of these things—even of the cool and sunny cooperation of that usually 
neglected but important official, the clerk of the weather. 


Reorganization of Sections and Committees. As was anticipated, 
the report of Miss Swain’s committee was the subject of much discussion. 
To allow all possible chance for exchange of opinion, it was read at the 
first session of the Council, but not acted upon until the final business 
meeting of the Association. General developments may be summarized 
as follows: 

The plan was studied over during the year and served as the framework 
of the Boston program. The members present were practically unani- 
mous in considering the latter an improvement over those arranged to 
correspond to the present organization of sections. While there were 
still occasional cases of persons who found two meetings which they 
particularly wished to attend scheduled for the same hour, such conflicts 
were very much less frequent than before. The program gave an impres- 
sion of decidedly greater coherence and seemed to prove that, on the 
whole, the new plan was workable. 

It goes without saying that there was still overlapping on many points 
of the proposed divisions of subject matter. No one expected that a per- 
fect solution for so complicated a problem would be found on the first 
attempt. One of the tasks of the coming year will be to work out what 
ground is to be covered by each of the four principal divisions—family 
life, the house, foods and nutrition, and clothing and textiles. 

The definition of the so-called professional departments is proving fully 
as difficult as that of subject matter divisions. Each of these depart- 
ments is intended to bring together the members engaged in professional 
work in a given field, homemaking, extension, institution management, 
business, the various parts of the educational system, and the rest. The 
plan tried out at Boston included ten such departments but it was 
expected that some further expansion and shifting would be necessary. 
For example, a department of home economists in social work was added 
as the result of experience at Boston. The most perplexing question at 
present is the grouping of members interested in the various phases of 
education. They voted that for the coming year they would unite in one 
department and that a special committee should consider the problem of 
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final adjustment between the two previously suggested departments, 
namely, the one for school teachers and supervisors and the one concerned 
with higher education. 

The committee on reorganization had found difficulty in making sure 
that all phases of home economics were adequately provided for and at its 
request a special coordinating committee was appointed to assist in pre- 
venting any omissions, especially along the outer edges of the field, where 
it touches such others as biology, health, economics, and art. 

To insure the proper representation of the professional departments in 
the administration of Association business, a constitutional amendment 
was proposed making the chairmen of such departments members of the 
executive committee. This seemed to meet with general approval, but 
action was deferred until the departments are actually established. 

Miss Swain’s committee is to continue working through the coming year 
and asks that members send in comments and suggestions for its con- 
sideration and guidance. 


Special Entertainments, Luncheons, and Dinners. The social 
features of an annual meeting are always among the pleasantest and by 
no means the least valuable. Theoretically, the members of the American 
Home Economics Association believe this, but practically they are so 
zealous to accomplish definite work while they are together that they 
leave no time for the mere enjoyment of one another’s society. Every 
year the program committee discourages this tendency to excessive vir- 
tue; and every year each special group insists that though the committee 
is right in principle, its case is one that in practice must be allowed the 
special privilege of overworking. At Boston, things were perhaps a little 
less strenuous than at preceding meetings. On at least one day work 
stopped at four o’clock and everybody spent the rest of the afternoon and 
the evening on a boat ride in Boston Harbor, with a shore dinner at 
Nantasket Beach. 

A person unfamiliar with our industrious ways might assume that the 
score or more special dinners, luncheons, and breakfasts on the official 
schedule were primarily social occasions, but at fully half of them business 
and not pleasure was the main purpose. The editor of the JouRNAL 
does not consider this a praiseworthy record. She maintains that women 
who profess to teach the science of right living and talk early and often 
about the importance of health habits in nutrition ignore their own 
precepts when they deliberately plan to do active mental work at meal 
times. When a visitor at Boston said to her, “You do work your leaders 
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hard,”’ she knew he did not realize that, in addition to their other duties, 
throughout the five days of the meetings the officers and many of the 
committee and section chairmen work at practically every meal, presid- 
ing, speaking, or holding conferences. She strongly suspects that we 
would accomplish more by attempting less. She takes off her hat to the 
home economics in business section which always has a luncheon for fun 
only; and she is divided between regret and shame that, though a member 
of that section, she has never been free (or brave enough?) to go to its 
party because this always conflicts with some other luncheon at which 
she is supposed to take a more serious part. 


International Interests. One of these nefarious working luncheons 
was devoted to the international interests of the Association. (As 
toastmistress and in deference to the convictions expressed in the preced- 
ing paragraph, the editor wishes to state that she generously did all the 
talking until the tables were cleared!) Since Mrs. Demarest, outgoing 
chairman of the international committee could not come to Boston, and 
since Miss Ethel Stilz, the newly-appointed chairman, arrived in that 
city only fifteen minutes before the luncheon and was quite unaware of 
her new responsibility, the honor of presiding fell to Miss Helen W. 
Atwater, newly-appointed secretary of the committee. 

One purpose of the luncheon was to explain the new organization for 
the international work of the Association. The latter had rather out- 
grown the machinery provided to handle it. Three committees were last 
year at work on international matters—the international committee itself, 
a special committee on an international meeting of which Miss Atwater 
was chairman, and another on international visitors, with Miss Margaret 
Sawyer as chairman. In addition, the home economics in business 
section had a separate committee on foreign visitors. There was little 
or no correlation between those various committees or with the interna- 
tional connections of the Washington office. The situation was confus- 
ing enough to members, but it must have been even more so to foreign 
correspondents. The executive committee, therefore, suggested combin- 
ing the three committees of the Association into one. The previous 
chairmen were made members of the new committee with the understand- 
ing that they would continue their special work, perhaps through sub- 
committees. The editor was made secretary so that the connection with 
headquarters would be more efficient and the whole situation would 
appear more regular to outsiders. 

How our international connections were growing was shown by the list 
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of foreign organizations interested in something like what we call home 
economics, to which invitations to the Boston meeting had been sent and 
by the cordial replies that had been received at headquarters. Some of 
these were read at the luncheon, and it is hoped that more can be told of 
them in an early issue. 

Several visitors from afar spoke after the luncheon. As at Des Moines, 
the Association was honored by having the Swiss government delegate 
one of its consuls to represent the International Federation of Home Eco- 
nomics Instruction whose office is in Fribourg. Dr. Victor Nef, consul 
general of Switzerland in New York City, was an interested visitor at 
several meetings and at the luncheon presented the greetings of the 
Federation, told of recent developments in its activitives, and expressed 
its hope that the relations between it and the American Home Economics 
Association might become constantly closer. 

Kyrias College, in Tirana, Albania, a school founded by Miss Kyrias, 
a graduate of Constantinople College for Women, sent Miss Metcalf to 
tell us of it and its interest in home economics 4 |’Américaine. Spokes- 
man for Constantinople College itself was Miss Stilz, who in her own 
charming and vivacious way made the place seem nearer and more real, 
and whose genuine and intelligent interest in the international aspects of 
home economics showed the wisdom of placing under her guidance the 
international interests of the Association. 


Publicity for State Associations. A dinner at which discussion 
may have been profitable enough to compensate for the danger of com- 
bining it with the consumption of food, was the one for the chairmen of 
publicity committees and the editors of state newsletters. An idea came 
out here which met with the hearty approval of the group and also of the 
chairmen of legislative committees when it was presented to them at their 
breakfast. (The editor wishes to place on record that she had pro- 
tested vigorously but vainly against the hour of this function.) It was 
suggested that the attempt be made at the 1930 meeting to have on the 
general program a speaker of high reputation in the subject of publicity 
for professional and scientific work, and that in addition (and this took 
the form of a definite request to the program committee) some sort of 
symposium be arranged for members of publicity committees and editors, 
perhaps under the leadersip of the publicity director of a state college or 
some specially qualified person from the newspaper world. Program 
committees have several times considered such a plan, and the present 
one would welcome comments and suggestions. 
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Red Cross Luncheon. A sort of “extra curricular” session that 
added to the value of the week was the luncheon of Red Cross 
nutritionists and their friends. Esther V. Erickson, consultant in nu- 
trition at the Massachusetts Department of Health presided. Dr. Arthur 
B. Emmons, 2nd, executive director of the Boston Metropolitan Chapter, 
presented a resumé of the nutrition work being done in Boston under 
various agencies. Miss Anna Kloss of the Massachusetts Department of 
Education gavea talk which the JouRNAL plans to publish in another issue. 
Dr. M. Luise Diez, director of child hygiene, Massachusetts Department 
of Health, outlined ‘“The Importance of Nutrition and the Opportunities 
for Service in Developing Nutrition through Red Cross Chapters.” 
The final speaker was, most appropriately, Miss Clyde Schuman, national 
director of the nutrition service, American Red Cross, who summarized 
the work of the service from its war-time beginnings to its present nation- 
wide organization and cooperation with many other agencies, both public 
and private. 


The Preparation of Scientific Papers. At the Boston meeting 
of the research committee of the American Home Economics Association, 
much interest was aroused by a discussion, led by the editor of the 
JouRNAL, of the things to be considered in the preparation for publication 
of reports of scientific investigation. The JoURNAL was requested to 
give the main points brought out, including some which seem rather 
obvious and elementary but which are often overlooked by persons more 
interested in laboratory work than in the verbal and statistical presenta- 
tion of its results. 

A scientific report is not the place to develop an elaborate literary 
style, but it is the place to practice the principles of argumentation, 
logical sequence of statements, orderly arrangement and designation of 
statistical data, clearness of expression, and adherence to certain forms 
which, though apparently arbitrary, have been generally agreed upon as 
labor-saving contrivances. 

In order to tell its story to the reader with the minimum effort on his 
part, such a paper should include the following: A statement of the rea- 
sons for carrying on the work; the general circumstances under which 
it was done; the methods followed; the findings obtained; the conclusions 
drawn from these; and, if it is a report of any length, a summary of the 
whole. It may be noted in passing that, for the convenience of readers, 
a few scientific journals now place a brief résumé at the head of each article. 
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A frequent fault in such papers is that the order just described is not 
carefully followed. Details of the circumstances of the work or of the 
methods followed are often overlooked when the introductory sections 
are written and later interpolated among the findings; this not only inter- 
rupts the train of argument, but it very likely changes the reader’s 
picture of the situation, forcing him to go back over more or less of what 
he has already read. Another common slip is to interject minor con- 
clusions into the presentation of findings, confusing the unwary and 
arousing the disdain of the critical reader. The difference between sum- 
mary and conclusions is apparently not clear to many, and in the collec- 
tion of short, numbered paragraphs placed at the end of a paper the two 
are often thoroughly mixed. 

The form in which statistical data are set up frequently shows decided 
lack of care. The title given to a table or chart often does not describe its 
content so much as the conclusions to be drawn therefrom. For example, 
growth curves of rats receiving certain foods as sources of vitamin should 
be designated as such and not as the vitamin values of the foods. The 
top and side heads in a table do not always describe correctly the data to 
which they refer, or bring out the true relation between the various sets of 
figures. The niceties of such “cabinet making” belong among the intel- 
lectual arts, but apparently our amateur craftsmen do not always take 
the simple precaution of inspecting their tables to see if they stand firm on 
logical feet. They should realize that an experienced scientific writer or 
editor will revise a table over and over again in the attempt to make it 
show its meaning clearly and quickly. The danger from the easy use of 
current scientific jargon is nowhere more apparent than in making tables, 
which have a cruel power to reveal confusion of reasoning. 

Another thing that shows up the careless writer is his way with citations 
from literature. Apparently he does not consider it necessary to check 
them back, even for the accuracy of volume and page numbers. Nor 
does he seem to see any harm in combining the words in the title of a 
periodical in two or three different ways in one list of references; in some- 
times giving an author’s full name, sometimes merely a last name, and 
sometimes no name at all. 

It iswise to remember that the reader—including the editorial reader of 
a manuscript must judge the quality of the work by the written account 
of it. He will find it difficult to believe that a writer who is careless 
about the organization of his dicussion, about the form of his tables, about 
the clearness of his expressions, and about the accuracy of his statements 
and references may not have been guilty of some similar carelessness in 
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the laboratory. Such carelessness also throws doubt on the writer’s 
general sense of values. As Lewes put it, to spend years in scientific 
research and then publish the results in slovenly form is like wearing a 
priceless pin in a greasy cravat. 

This does not mean that papers are ordinarily judged on form of 
presentation alone. On the contrary, if the substance is valuable, an 
editor may take considerable pains to change a poor presentation into one 
worthy of its matter. If he thinks the author is capable of making the 
changes suggested, he will usually send the paper back for revision. If he 
sees internal evidence against such a probability, he must either refuse 
the paper or do the work himself. If a paper is accepted subject to 
revision in the editorial office, the writer should remember that this re- 
vision offers no great treat to the editor and is not undertaken to show the 
shortcomings of the writer but to conceal them from the readers. Most 
of the changes will probably be intended to correct some of the faults 
pointed out above or to clarify what to the editor seem obscure or mis- 
leading expressions. He feels entitled to assume that his intelligence is as 
great as that of the average reader and that if he stumbles over a state- 
ment others would do the same. If, in trying to clarify an ambiguous 
statement, the editor guesses wrong, the writer has no cause for com- 
plaint, providing he is given the opportunity to catch such unintentional 
errors before the paper is published. An inexperienced investigator who 
has grace of humility sufficient to study out the reasons for such edi- 
torial changes will probably find it a highly profitable experience. 

Few masters’ theses are likely to be accepted for publication in scientific 
journals of good standing. If one deals with a subject of special timeliness 
or importance, it may serve as the basis for a brief, informal article de- 
voted mainly to the conclusions, with just enough about methods and 
detailed findings to make the matter seem clear and reliable to the reader. 
The JouRNAL oF Home Economics, for example, will sometimes use short 
papers of this kind in its “Open Forum,” when it would not consider 
printing the formal thesis, even in abbreviated form. To send a long 
thesis to an editor and say that it could be worked over into a shorter ar- 
ticle if he will tell how he would like it done, may be a natural, but is not 
likely to prove a successful, proceeding. If the author really wants his 
material used, he should at least take the trouble to outline the proposed 
paper before he approaches the journal. 

Those who direct research have definite obligations toward their 
students and the reputation of their laboratories in the preparation of 
reports. Even if the latter are not to be published, the student should 
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be made to realize that his investigation is not completed until he has 
presented it in writing; that his thesis is the thing by which the quality 
of his work is to be formally judged; and that such judgment is rightfully 
based on accuracy, orderliness, and clearness of presentation as well as on 
the work done in laboratory, field, and library. It is difficult to under- 
stand how any self-respecting institution of higher learning can allow 
work reported in a slovenly thesis to receive the approval implied by a 
degree. When the question of publication enters in, there is the added 
argument that the scientific standing of a laboratory depends in large 
measure on the publications of those who work in it. Its outside reputa- 
tion would benefit more by a few carefully presented reports than by a 
larger number of half-digested papers. 

When an inexperienced writer is preparing to submit a paper for 
publication, his superiors will do him a kindness and safeguard the labora- 
tory by explaining certain points of good usage. He should understand 
that in deference to an editor’s convenience, the manuscript submitted 
should be neatly typed in double or triple spacing, never in single spacing, 
and with the minimum of corrections; that a clear first draft should be 
sent, not a faint or smudgy carbon; that a journal is often susceptible to 
the compliment of having its usage considered somewhat in such typo- 
graphical matters as subheads and methods of designating charts and 
tables; and that for citations from literature, careful workers make a 
point of including all the items and placing them in the order and form 
usual with the periodical to which the paper is submitted. 

Since misery loves company, it will encourage the beginner to realize 
that even the most distinguished of his colleagues appreciate the diffi- 
culties of preparing written reports of research. Helping careful and 
experienced workers in a department to prepare their papers for publica- 
tion should prove illuminating to younger assistants, though no well-run 
department would wish to exploit its students by putting on them too 
much of such drudgery. This cooperation should make the older worker 
more than ever anxious to keep his own standards above reproach, since 
they may be shaping those of his assistants. 

Professor Atwater’s dictum that heaven is a place where you carry on 
investigations without having to write them up strikes a sympathetic 
chord in the breast of most scientists. The more one comes to know them 
and their methods, however, the more one realizes that those whose work 
ranks high accept the mundane necessity for writing reports and, having 
accepted it, patiently devote whatever time is needed to the task of mak- 
ing them accurate in fact, orderly in arrangement, and clear in statement. 
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The White House Conference on Child Welfare. It was 
pleasant that the newspaper announcement of President Hoover’s plan to 
hold a conference on the health and protection of children should have 
come while the American Home Economics Association was in session. 
His official statement included the following: 


I have decided to call a White House conference on the health and protection of 
children. This conference will be comprised of representatives of the great voluntary 
associations, together with the federal and state and municipal authorities interested 
in these questions. Its purpose will be to determine the facts as to our present 
progress and our future needs in this great field and to make recommendations for 
such measures for more effective official and voluntary action and their codrdination 
as will further develop the care and protection of children. 

The conference will not be assembled for another nine months or a year in order 
that there may be time for complete and exhaustive advance study of the facts and 
forces in progress, of the experience with the different measures and the work of the 
organizations both in voluntary and official fields. 

In order that these determinations may be effectively made and intelligent presen- 
tation given at the conference, a series of committees will be appointed from the 
leaders in different national organizations and will be assisted by experts. 

The subjects to be covered embrace problems of dependent children; regular 
medical examination; school or public clinics for children; hospitalization; adequate 
milk supplies; community nurses; maternity instruction and nurses; teaching of health 
in the schools; facilities for playgrounds and recreation, voluntary organization of 
children; child labor and scores of allied subjects. 

To cover the expenses of the preliminary committees and the conference and 
follow-up work which will be required to carry out the conclusions of the conference, 
a sum of $500,000 has been placed at my disposal from private sources. . . . 

The work of the conference will be under the direction of Secretary of the Interior, 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, with the cooperation of the Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis. Dr. Harry E. Barnard, formerly state health commissioner of Indiana, has 
been selected as executive secretary of the conference and apreliminary committee is 
in process of appointment which will expand its own membership and will determine 
the special subjects to be investigated by special committees outlined above and make 
recommendations for their personnel. 


The preliminary committee met at the White House on July 29, and 
Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the United States Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, was one of the members. Up to the time when this goes to press, no 
announcement has been made of further plans, but readers will probably 
know of them before they see this. Certainly the conference touches 
home economics very closely and should aid in making the public share 
the home economist’s belief that the welfare of the child is vitally influ- 
enced by the standards, management, and personal relations of its home. 


RESEARCH 
ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Reported to the food and nutrition section, July 2, 1929. 


Changes in the suprarenal gland in 
vitamin A deficient rats. H. C. CamE- 
RON, West Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

The suprarenal gland, which shows 
marked changes in certain infections and 
is a storehouse of cholesterol, is being 
studied in vitamin A deficient rats at the 
time of appearance of the respiratory 
infections accompanying the deficiency. 
Water content, weight changes, choles- 
terol content, and microscopic changes 
of the gland are being determined. 

The most significant findings thus far 
are in the water content of the gland. 
At the period of constant weight on 
vitamin A free diets this shows a value 
slightly lower than for normal animals 
but with a steady increase rising above 
the normal followed by a decline before 
death. This increase in water content 
is significant because it occurs at just 
the period when respiratory infections 
appear and when xerophthalmia, with 
its accompanying dehydration, occurs. 


The effect of direct sunlight on the 
storage of vitamins A and D in the livers 
of hogs. R.Grspons and C. B. BARNEY, 
University of Nebraska. 

Comparisons were made of the vitamin 
A and D content of livers taken from 
two lots of experimental hogs. The 
vitamin A determination was made by 
the rat-growth method while the line- 
test procedure was used to determine 
vitamin D. The hogs all received a 
diet lacking in vitamin D, but otherwise 
considered adequate. 
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The hogs were divided into two lots. 
Lot 1 was allowed to run in outside pens 
while lot 2 received sunlight only through 
window glass in the barns. Lot 1 made 
normal gains while lot 2 made small 
gains and developed rickets. 

In the vitamin A determination, livers 
from these two lots of hogs were fed to 
rats at a level of 0.1 gm. per rat daily. 
The ratio between the amounts of feed 
consumed per 100 pounds gain by the 
two lots of hogs was of the same order 
as the ratio between the average weekly 
growth rates of the rats fed on the livers 
from these hogs. The hogs which con- 
sumed more food per 100 pounds gain 
were able to store more of their vitamin 
A supply. 

In the vitamin D determinations, rats 
in which florid rickets had been induced 
were used for the line test. Liver from 
the two lots of hogs was fed at 0.1 gm., 
0.3 gm., and 1.0 gm. levels for 8, 11, 
and 15 days. None of the rats receiving 
liver from the rachitic hogs showed any 
evidence of calcium deposit. Consider- 
able healing was observed at the 0.3 gm. 
and 1.0 gm. levels in the rats receiving 
the normal liver. 


The effect of A and B avitaminoses on 
nitrogen metabolism. A. F.. Morcan 
and G. L. ANnpEerson, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Four dogs were placed on a purified 
artificial diet at weaning, one on vita- 
min A-free diet from the beginning, and 
three after 4} months. Analyses of 
48-hr. samples of urine for total nitrogen, 
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uric acid, creatine-creatinine, urea, and 
allantoin were made at short intervals 
upon all four dogs. One died of the 
deficiency after 6 months on the diet and 
another dog, placed on the diet when 
adult, died after 10 months. Three 
other dogs of the same litter on a similar 
diet, but with the addition of a small 
amount of cod-liver oil, were used for 
comparison. All dogs on A-free diet 
showed progressive decrease in allantoin 
excretion as the depletion of vitamin A 
proceeded. The percentage of total 
nitrogen excreted as allantoin decreased 
from about 21 on adequate diet to 2 
per cent in the vitamin A-free condition. 
Uric acid excretion showed a slight rise 
at the same time. Two monkeys on 
similar but vitamin B-free diet during 4 
months showed no marked change in 
urinary partition. 


The vitamin B requirement for lac- 
tation. D.HusseMANN, M. PLANT, and 
R. A. Herter, University of Illinois. 

In 1928 Evans and Burr suggested that 
the antineuritic factor was the more 
important part of the vitamin B complex 
for lactation. Later Sure reported the 
importance of both factors in this respect. 
During the past year it has been found 
that mother rats receiving a limited 
amount of the antineuritic factor and a 
more liberal supply of the pellagra- 
preventive factor (5 per cent of untreated 
yeast plus 10 or 15 per cent autoclaved 
yeast) raise more successful litters of 
young than rats receiving a limited sup- 
ply of the G factor and a more liberal 
supply of the F factor (5 per cent un- 
treated yeast plus 3 drops tikitiki daily). 
Also it was found that rats receiving corn 
or corn products (40 to 70 per cent of the 
diet) as the sole source of vitamin B 
either fail completely or are only partially 
successful in raising their young. When 
15 per cent autoclaved yeast is included 
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along with corn germs or hominy feed to 
supply the vitamin B factors, successful 
lactation has resulted in every case. The 
young as a rule weigh 35 to 40 grams at 
the age of three weeks. It was found 
impossible to secure successful reproduc- 
tion and lactation when autoclaved yeast 
was the sole source of vitamin B in the 
diet. It can be concluded therefore 
that both the F and G factors of the 
vitamin B complex are necessary for 
successful lactation. 


The effect of uncomplicated vitamin B 
deficiency on the glycogen content of the 
liver of the albino rat. B. Sure and 
M. E. Smiru, University of Arkansas. 

This is a preliminary report of work 
still in progress. To date 110 animals 
of ages ranging from 14 to 450 days have 
been employed. 

Milligrams of liver glucose per 100 
grams of liver were determined in both 
normal and pathological animals. Gly- 
cogen determinations were carried out 
according to a method furnished by Cori. 
Results indicate a marked reduction in 
the glycogen content of the pathological 
animals. The decrease in the concentra- 
tion of liver glycogen with age is also 
apparent. 


The vitamin B complex of oats. C. 
R. Meyer and R. A. HeTLer, University 
of Illinois. 

In 1927 Sherman reported that whole 
wheat is richer in the antineuritic heat- 
labile factor (vitamin F) than in the 
heat-stable factor (vitamin G) of the 
vitamin B complex. Hunt in 1928 con- 
firmed the earlier findings of Sherman 
and in addition showed that whole yellow 
corn is richer in the antineuritic factor 
than in the pellagra-preventive factor of 
vitamin B. Investigations carried on in 
the authors’ laboratory during the past 
year corroborate the reports of both of 
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these investigators and in addition show 
that vitamin G is also the limiting factor 
of the vitamin B complex of oats. The 
work has furthermore demonstrated that 
the antineuritic factor is not appreciably 
destroyed in the commercial preparation 
of Quaker oats or of Quick Quaker oats. 
When 25 per cent of either of these 
products is adequately supplemented by 
autoclaved yeast, growth approaching 
normal is obtained. 


The vitamin A content of the Missouri 
Jonathan apple. E. EIts—ENBARTH and 
M. C. Hessver, University of Missouri. 

Missouri Jonathan apples were placed 
in cold storage in October and tested for 
vitamin A in February and March by the 
Sherman and Munsell method. Four 
and one-half grams of the apple were 
needed to give the unit of A. 


Vitamin C content of Missouri Jona- 
than apples as affected by storage. R. 
E. Anperson and M. C. HEssLer, 
University of Missouri. 

The vitamin C content of fresh apples, 
stored apples, and apple sauce was deter- 
mined by the Sherman, LaMer, and 
Campbell method on a total of 129 guinea 
pigs. The protective units were found 
to be 25 gm. of fresh and 40 gm. of stored 
apples, indicating that 37.5 per cent of 
vitamin C was lost during the storage. 
Apple sauce gave no protection against 
scurvy. 


The effect of drying and of sulfur diox- 
ide upon vitamins A and C in fruits. 
A. F. Morcan and A. Frep, University 
of California, Berkeley. 

Peaches, prunes, and apricots, fresh, 
dehydrated, and sundried with and with- 
out sulfuring were frozen and stored in 
that condition until their content of 
vitamin A and C was determined by feed- 
ing graduated doses to standard rats and 
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guinea pigs. The antiscorbutic property 
(vitamin C) had been lost from unsul- 
fured fruits, while in the sulfured, 
dehydrated, and sundried fruits, the 
vitamin C was practically completely 
preserved. 

Similar but somewhat less striking 
results were obtained in the case of vita- 
min A. The lye-dipped sulfured prune 
products were found to have retained 
more of both vitamins than the corre- 
sponding undipped prunes. The pro- 
tection afforded the sulfured products 
is no doubt due to the prevention of 
oxidation by the reducing action of the 
sulfurous acid. 


The effect of storage on the vitamin B 
content of carrots, together with some 
observations on the distribution of vita- 
min B in this vegetable. M. C. House, 
P. M. Netson, and E. S. HaBer, Iowa 
State College. 

After preliminary experiments to de- 
termine the maintenance value of car- 
rots of the Chatenay variety when fed 
as the sole source of vitamin B for an 
8-week period, equal weights of the core, 
flesh, and skin were fed to determine the 
distribution of vitamin B in the carrot. 
The skin was found to contain more 
vitamin B than the flesh and the flesh 
than the core. There was no signifi- 
cant change in vitamin B content after 
a 5-months’ storage period. 


The effect of home canning methods 
on the vitamin C content of carrots. 
A. Spoun, New York State College. 

Two methods of canning carrots were 
used in these studies, the pressure cooker 
method with and without vinegar and 
the water-bath method with vinegar. 
When vinegar was used in the canning, 
one-half tablespoon (74 cc.) was added 
per pint jar of carrots. In the pressure 
cooker the cans were processed for forty 
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minutes under ten pounds pressure and 
in the water bath the heating was con- 
tinued for ninety minutes. 

Using the method of Sherman and 
LaMer to determine vitamin C, it was 
found that 10 grams of raw carrots from 
the same lot as those used in the prepara- 
tion of the canned carrots constituted 
the minimum protective dose. This was 
therefore taken as the most satisfactory 
level at which to feed the canned carrots 
in order to determine the effect on vita- 
min C of the different methods of process- 
ing. The results show clearly that all 
of the antiscorbutic vitamin present in 
raw carrots is destroyed under the condi- 
tions of the experiment. 


Vitamin C content of canned spinach 
and Swiss chard. G. E. Wasson, South 
Dakota State College. 

Preliminary work indicates that Swiss 
chard grown in the college garden and 
home canned the same day it is picked 
is very deficient in vitamin C; that 
spinach prepared under the same condi- 
tions furnishes almost complete protec- 
tion to standard guinea pigs in 10 gm. 
daily doses, but that spinach bought in 
the market and then canned affords no 
protection against scurvy in the same 
dosage; and that commercially canned 
spinach is equivalent in its vitamin C 
content to the home-grown, home- 
canned product. 


The qualitative determination of vita- 
min D in milk. H. C. SHerman and 
H. K. StreBe inc, Columbia University. 

In young rats reared by mothers on a 
diet consisting largely of ground whole 
wheat and 4 whole milk powder and 
transferred at the 21st or 28th day of 
age to a basal diet decidedly deficient in 
vitamin D, but adequate in other nutri- 
tional essentials, normal calcification 
resulted on the 56th day of age in cases 
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in which the basal diet had been supple- 
mented by whole (summer) milk powder 
to the extent of 8 to 9 per cent of the 
calories. This sample of whole summer 
milk powder was approximately 3 times 
as rich in vitamin D as a sample of fresh 
whole winter milk tested in parallel 
experiments. Feeding smaller graded 
portions of each milk resulted in corre- 
sponding improvements in calcification 
over negative controls. The degree of 
calcification was measured by determin- 
ing the percentage of calcium in the fresh 
femur. Results with test animals were 
most satisfactorily interpreted by com- 
paring the improvement in calcification 
over negative controls, on the basis of 
the improvement of positive over nega- 
tive controls as 100. 


The calcium content of soybean cheese. 
F. Ditres, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

Three types of soybean curd made by 
using calcium sulfate, lactic acid, and 
rennet, respectively, as coagulants were 
analyzed for calcium by the Shohl 
modification of the McCrudden method. 
The three methods of making the curd 
produced cheeses of good texture, color, 
and flavor. All were low in calcium, 
varying from 0.003 to 0.005 per cent cal- 
culated as CaO. The rennet curd had 
the highest content of calcium. It is 
concluded that soybean curd in the 
dietary should be supplemented by foods 
rich in calcium. 


The effect of spinach and filter paper 
on calcium retention. M. A. BLoom 
and K. Biunt, University of Chicago. 

The calcium metabolism of young rats 
was studied to determine whether the 
amount of crude fiber in the diet affected 
in any way the retention of calcium by 
the body. The sources of crude fiber 
used were raw spinach, cooked spinach, 
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and ashless filter paper. Four groups of 
rats were fed a diet identical in ash con- 
tent, the non-spinach diets having 
spinach ash added. Three were differ- 
ent only in the source of the crude fiber, 
and the fourth or control group lacked 
the crude fiber entirely. The animals 
were kept in metabolism cages, the food 
intake was measured, and the excreta 
collected quantitatively for one week. 
The results showed a very high retention 
of calcium from the spinach ash, smaller 
retention of calcium on the spinach diets, 
with no significant difference between 
the effect of raw and cooked spinach, and, 
rather surprisingly, a high retention on 
the spinach ash and filter paper. The 
low retention from the spinach was there- 
fore not due to any unsuitableness in the 
ash, nor to the cellulose as such, but to 
some other characteristic of the spinach 
calcium, such as its state of com- 
bination. 


A study of calcium retention on a high 
and low fat diet. M.M. Matton, R. 
Jorpan, and M. Jounson, Purdue 
University. 

Two healthy young women of similar 
age, height, and weight served as subjects 
in a metabolism study planned to deter- 
mine the effect of fat per se on calcium 
retention. The study was conducted in 
the late winter months and the subjects 
were not exposed to direct sunshine. 
The high fat diet, which furnished 105 
gm. of fat daily, consisted of raw centri- 
fuged milk, lard, cornstarch, cane sugar, 
salt, apple, and lean beef free from 
visible fat, and the low fat diet, furnish- 
ing 6 gm. of fat daily, the same with the 
substitution for the fat of equicaloric 
amounts of starch and sugar. The milk 
furnished 94 per cent of the daily total 
calcium intake of 9.6 mg. per kilogram. 
A 3-day preliminary period preceded the 
6-day experimental periods. One sub- 
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ject had a negative and the other a very 
slight positive calcium balance on both 
the high and low fat diets. It is con- 
cluded that fat per se did not influence 
the calcium retention. 


The utilization by human subjects, 
irradiated and non-irradiated, of the 
calcium and phosphorus in raw milk and 
in ice cream. M. M. Kramer, I. Gu- 
Lum, and M. T. Porter, Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

Ten healthy women served as subjects 
for this metabolism experiment. Five 
were irradiated daily for five minutes 
with a mercury vapour quartz lamp at a 
distance of 30 inches. The variables of 
the diet were ice cream and raw milk, 
the raw milk and the condensed milk 
used in making the ice cream being from 
the same source. These milk products 
furnished approximately 80 per cent of 
the total calcium, the intake of which was 
planned to be near the minimum require- 
ments suggested by Sherman. The diet 
for this study was somewhat acid- 
forming. 

The experiment of 18 days was divided 
into six three-day periods: preliminary 
of raw milk; raw milk; raw milk; pre- 
liminary of ice cream; ice cream; ice 
cream. All foods were weighed and 
sampled daily for analysis. Foods, 
feces, and urine were analyzed for cal- 
cium by the McCrudden method and for 
phosphorus by the volumetric official 
method. 

The calcium balances showed that the 
subjects were all either very near equilib- 
rium or in slight negative balance during 
theexperiment. Calcium from ice cream 
made with condensed skim milk was at 
least as well utilized as the calcium from 
raw milk. Irradiation had little or no 
effect on calcium utilization. The figures 
for phosphorus followed the trend of 
those for calcium, but were less convinc- 
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ing, since the milk and ice cream did not 
furnish the bulk of the phosphorus. 
The results showed no consistent rela- 
tionship between the calcium utiliza- 
tion and the acid-base balance of the diet. 


The calcium and phosphorus metab- 
olism of children on diets of acid and 
basic metabolic reaction. A. F. MorGAN 
and N. J. Davis, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Twelve children, 9 to 12 years of age, 
were fed two types of diets, one base- 
forming and the other acid-forming. 
The calcium, phosphorus, and nitrogen 
contents of the diets were similar but not 
identical, the basic diets being richer in 
calcium in all cases. The calcium, phos- 
phorus, and nitrogen exchanges of each 
child were measured during two periods 
of 6 days each on each diet. The pH of 
the urine was determined colorimetrically 
each day for each subject throughout the 
balance periods. The urine pH on acid 
diets ranged from 4.7 to 5.8, on basic 
diets from 7.0 to 7.7. 

The retention of calcium was found 
to be slightly better on all acid diets, in 
terms of per cent of food calcium, and 
very slightly better in terms of weight of 
calcium retained per kilogram per day. 

The average retention of phosphorus in 
18 balances on diets containing 1.40 gms. 
phosphorus per day represented 29 per 
cent of the intake, and in 16 balances on 
the basic diets, containing 1.24 gms., 26 
per cent of the intake. 


Fat metabolism. 1. A study of the 
rate of digestion of fats as determined by 
the chylomicrons of the blood. Pre- 
liminary report. E. H. MacArtuur, 
Cornell University. 

In these experiments the fats to be 
tested were fed with carbohydrate food 
and in some cases protein was added. 
The subjects were college women in good 
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physical condition, and also healthy 
laboratory animals. After a starvation 
period of 12 to 15 hours, the test meal 
was eaten naturally. A drop of blood 
was taken every hour during the digestive 
cycle and was examined under the dark 
field microscope. 

The rate of digestion of goat’s cream 
and goat’s butter was found to be much 
slower than that of the cream and 
butter of the cow. The rate of digestion 
of butter and cream when fed with bran 
was practically as rapid as when fed 
without bran. The curve for the diges- 
tion of cod-liver oil practically coincided 
with that for butter. With rats, the 
two kinds of roughage used slowed down 
the digestion of butter decidedly but the 
completeness was eventually as great. 


The effect of body build on the specific 
dynamic action of protein in dogs. R. 
Grspons, University of Nebraska. 

Of the possible factors, hereditary or 
otherwise, which might be concerned in 
the production of a tendency to fatness 
or leanness, differences in the amount of 
the increase in the metabolism caused by 
the ingestion of food, the specific dynamic 
action of the foodstuffs, might possibly 
play a part. 

The effect of feeding two hundred 
grams of ground heart was therefore 
studied in ten dogs,—five greyhounds 
selected as representing hereditary slen- 
derness and five stocky mongrels carry- 
ing more than the average amount of 
body fat. Dogs of the two types which 
were of approximately equal weight and 
of the same size were used together. 

The metabolic level was determined by 
the use of the Benedict portable respira- 
tion apparatus in the basal condition 
and at approximately 2, 4, and 6 hours 
after the test feeding. 

The results would seem to show that 
neither the number of extra calories of 
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heat produced at the peak of metabolism 
nor the increased height of the metabolic 
level maintained during the six-hour 
interval studied, indicate that the type 
of body build of the animals has any 
significant effect on the specific dynamic 
action of protein. 

There was much greater variation in 
the specific dynamic action observed in 
individual animals having a similar type 
of body build than was found on com- 
paring the averages for the two groups 
of dogs. 


Studies in human nutrition: caloric 
values of foods. A. G. Farr, New 
Hampshire Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, and F. G. BeEnepict, Nutrition 
Laboratory, Carnegie Institution. 

Data obtained by means of the oxy- 
calorimeter (see J. Home Econ. 20, 
755) on the energy value of mixed meals 
indicate that the energy value of the 
total food consumed per day, per week, 
or for any period of time may be esti- 
mated with a relatively high degree of 
accuracy by obtaining the air-dry weight 
of a food mixture and multiplying it by 
the factor 5. 


Effect of cooked versus raw starch 
upon growth curves of albino rats. M. 
C. Denton, E. Foutz, and E. KNow.es, 
George Washington University. 

Superiority of well-selected table scraps 
over synthetic diets for young rats has 
often been observed. The causes of this 
superiority are studied in this paper. 
The diets varied in water content and in 
the inclusion of cooked or raw starch or 
agar in the diet. 

It was found that cooked starch was 
superior to raw, in these particular diets, 
and that too high a water concentration 
proved disastrous when the water was 
not well bound with starch or agar by 
thorough cooking. 
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A study of the digestibility of raw and 
cooked cellulose in vegetables. H. B. 
THOMPSON and W. Rose, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

Cabbage, carrots, celeriac, celery, 
lettuce, mustard greens, parsnips, rut- 
abagas, salsify, spinach, and turnips, 
both raw and cooked, were thoroughly 
washed, treated with alkaline solutions 
of pancreatin, extracted with alcohol 
and ether, and dried to constant weight. 
The residues from the cooked samples 
varied from 28 per cent in the case of 
mustard to 69 per cent in the case of 
parsnips less than corresponding quanti- 
ties of the raw materials. Changes in 
residue weights of such vegetables as 
may be eaten either raw or cooked were 
sufficient to show the superior value of 
raw vegetables in contributing bulk to 
the diet and in increasing the availabil- 
ity of the total carbohydrates of cooked 
vegetables. 


The nature and availability of almond 
carbohydrates. A. F. Morcan, C. M. 
Straucu, and F. Biume, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

The proportion of soluble free and 
bound hexose sugars, pentosans, and 
crude fiber was determined in fat-low 
almond meal, containing approximately 
35 per cent ‘‘carbohydrate by difference.” 
About one-third of this fraction of the 
meal was found to consist of free or 
hydrolyzable reducing sugar, chiefly 
sucrose, one-seventh represented pento- 
sans, and one-seventh crude fiber. The 
remainder appeared to be hemicellulose, 
probably chiefly mannans. 

Tests upon rats fed the almond meal 
as compared with animals fed a control 
diet with starch instead of almond carbo- 
hydrate showed the almond carbohy- 
drate to be about one-third as effective 
as a glycogen former as is the starch. 
The blood sugar of previously fasted 
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rats fed almond meal was distinctly 
lower than that of similar rats fed 
starch. The weight and composition of 
feces produced on the almond diet indi- 
cated also that a high proportion of the 
carbohydrate is unabsorbable. These 
results indicate the possible value of 
almond meal in the treatment of diabetes 
and constipation. 


The effect of cod-liver oil and orange 
juice (1) on the regeneration of blood 
and (2) on gastric acidity in dogs recover- 
ing from hemorrhagic anemia. L.CANa- 
vaAN, G. Boru, and M. S. CHANEY, 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

(1) Three adult fox terrier dogs were 
fed an adequate diet for a six weeks 
period. Blood samples were taken 
weekly and the normal ranges of hemo- 
globin and erythrocytes were determined. 

The dogs were made anemic by bleed- 
ing from the heart about one-half of the 
total blood volume and the rate: of 
regeneration on the adequate diet was 
noted during a five weeks period. After 
another bleeding similar to the first, 
8 cc. of cod-liver oil were added to the 
daily diet and, at the end of the five 
week period, cod-liver oil and orange 
juice (30 c.c.) were both fed. Hemo- 
globin and red cell counts were taken 
weekly throughout the experiment. 

Results indicate that: Hemorrhagic 
anemia lowered hemoglobin and erythro- 
cytes; the regeneration was most rapid 
the first weeks after hemorrhage but did 
not return the blood to normal; cod- 
liver oil did not increase hemoglobin 
regeneration; the erythrocytes were 
restored to normal; orange juice and 
cod-liver oil added to the diet stimu- 
lated the regeneration of hemoglobin. 

(2) Samples of gastric juice were ob- 
tained using the Lyons modification of 
the Rehfuss tube. Fasting juice and 
gastric juice resulting from a test meal of 
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the standard diet were secured at inter- 
vals over a two-hour period. Tests for 
free and total acid were made weekly over 
a five weeks period to determine the 
ranges to be expected. Hemorrhage 
was then induced and the experiment 
carried on as in the previous study. 

It was found that: The normal gastric 
juice was variable from day to day al- 
though the trends of the curves were 
similar; hemorrhage caused a definite 
drop in the curves, not as an immediate 
result but after a week or two; as blood 
regeneration progressed the gastric acid- 
ity increased; throughout the period 
during which cod liver oil was fed, the 
acidity was lower than normal and de- 
creased during the time of the test; 
orange juice checked the downward 
trend in acidity of the curves; the 
results were more evident in free than in 
total acid. 


The effect of various fractions of egg 
yolk as remedial agents in nutritional 
anemia in the rat. E. Lantz and 
R. OKxey, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Nutritional anemias may be produced 
by feeding otherwise adequate iron-low 
diets to white rats kept in glass or other 
metal-free cages. To secure the most 
uniform results it is essential that such 
rats be denied access to metallic copper 
or zinc. A diet consisting largely of 
powdered dried milk has proved to be 
more satisfactory than that of the puri- 
fied foodstuffs ordinarily used in this 
laboratory. 

The ether soluble fraction of the egg 
yolk has been found to contain some- 
thing which exhibits a deleterious effect 
on hemoglobin formation. On the other 
hand, a definitely beneficial effect has 
been observed when the insoluble residue 
from the egg yolk which has been ex- 
tracted with ether is fed to animals 
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which have previously been rendered 
anemic by deficient diets. 


Variations in the iron content of vege- 
tables. O. SHEETS, Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Mechanic College. 

When mustard greens, turnip greens, 
collards, spinach, lettuce, cabbage, okra, 
string beans, butter beans, field peas, 
English peas, and sweet potatoes were 
analyzed for iron it was found that differ- 
ent samples of the same kind of vege- 
table varied greatly in their iron content. 

Marked variations in the iron content 
of mustard and turnip greens were noted 
when the same kind of seed was grown 
in different soils and under different 
climatic conditions. The young plants 
of mustard and turnip greens were found 
to contain more iron than the mature 
plants. The outside green leaves of 
cabbage and head lettuce contained much 
more than the inside white leaves. 


A study of powdered skim milk with 
special reference to its household use. 
_ H. Prxton, Oregon State College. 

The physical and chemical properties 
of ten samples of dry skim milk were 
studied and household tests evolved for 
determining quality and adaptation to 
use in the home. 

Results in cooking experiments showed 
that dry skim milk can be used in all 
foods in which fresh milk is used, except 
cottage cheese. No difference in the 
quality of the product was observed by 
the use of dry milk under standard con- 
ditions. A 50 per cent increase in the 
quantity of dry milk, without increasing 
the proportion of liquid, can be made 
without changing the quality of the 
product. This insures an increase in the 


protein, calcium, and phosphorus con- 
tent of the food, rendering it of value for 
children who have difficulty in consum- 
ing the total volume of fresh milk. It 
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was concluded that dry skim milk is a 
practical and economical food for supply- 
ing the milk solids, other than fat, 
desirable in a diet, and is of use in the 
household, under conditions prohibiting 
an adequate supply of fresh milk. 


A study of bound and free water in 
raw and cooked prime beef. A. Ma- 
COMBER, F. C. and A. M. 
University of Minnesota. 

A study of bound and free water in 
samples of raw and cooked prime beef 
from ten animals was made. Samples 
containing (a) maximum lean, minimum 
fat and minimum connective tissue 
(tenderloin), (b) maximum lean, maxi- 
mum connective tissue, and minimum 
fat (horseshoe of heel of round) were 
used. Comparable portions from the 
right side were used for determinations 
on the raw muscle and from the left on 
cooked muscle. Dry matter and total, 
free, and bound water, were determined 
for all samples. For bound and free 
water Robinson’s modification of the 
method used by Thoenes was used. 

Analyses of fifty samples each of ten- 
derloin and heel of round and raw prime 
beef showed an average bound water 
content of 9.25 per cent for tenderloin 
and 9.32 per cent for heel, showing little 
difference in bound water in raw muscle 
with little connective tissue and that 
with much connective tissue. The aver- 
age bound water content of the com- 
parable 50 samples of cooked tenderloin 
was 8.83 per cent and of cooked heel, 
11.47 per cent, indicating a greater bound 
water content in cooked heel (much 
connective tissue) than in tenderloin 
(little connective tissue). 

The analysis of the bound water in 
relation to the dry matter, in the cooked 
samples, indicates that the water bind- 
ing capacity of heel is 5 per cent greater 
than that of tenderloin. 
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The water binding capacity of tender- 
loin based upon bound water per gram 
of dry material is reduced 8.3 per cent 
in the cooking process; while heel shows 
a decrease of only 0.8 per cent. 


Food consumption of adolescent boys. 
E. A. Martin, L. J. Roperts, M. 
Currier, and M. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The food consumption of two groups 
of active adolescent boys, totaling 68 in 
number and ranging in age from 13 to 
18 years, was studied for a period of one 
week. Both groups lived at a boarding 
home in the country and attended half- 
day school. One group lived at the farm 
and did farm work. The other group 
lived in cottages and did general work 
around the institution as well as taking 
part in games and military drill. 

The individual dietary method was 
used, the oxycalorimeter being employed 
to determine the calorie value of all 
foods served. Protein also was deter- 
mined. Heights and weights were re- 
corded. 

The caloric intake was higher for the 
farm than for the campus group. Slight 
correlation was noted between age and 
total calories, a higher correlation be- 
tween calories and weight, and a still 
closer correlation between calories and 
height. The protein consumed by the 
campus group was greater than for the 
farm group. In both groups calories 
and protein were below the usual stan- 
dards. Since many of the boys were 
underweight and few were much above 
the average, it is felt that food intake 
was not optimum. 


Consumption and cost of food for 
college women at Oregon State College. 
M. V. Grace, Oregon State College. 

Nine sorority houses, two home manage- 
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ment houses, and one woman’s dormitory 
having a range in money spent for food 
of $72 to $100 per person per year were 
included in this study. Data were ob- 
tained by the inventory method over a 
period of one week in January when the 
minimum of the fresh vegetables and 
fruits was used. Calculations were 
made and expressed in shares according 
to Rose. Results showed a range of 21 
to 27 shares of energy furnished, or 2156 
to 2765 calories, per person per day at a 
cost range of 34 to 49 cents. The pro- 
tein supply was not less than 10 per cent 
of the total calories in any group. The 
calcium supply was adequate in all 
houses except one. The phosphorus 
furnished was equal to or above the 
standard allowance. The supply of iron 
was sufficient in only three houses; six 
houses furnished the minimum standard, 
one pint per person per day of milk, 
the remaining groups furnishing less. 
The total amount of vegetables consumed 
varied from } to 1}? pounds per person 
per day. The consumption of fruit 
ranged from } to § of a pound per person 
per day. The quantities and types of 
vegetables and fruits used indicate a 
sufficient supply of vitamins. The 
largest proportion of the total money 
expenditure was for protein foods. This 
study presents evidence that groups of 
college women in this locality can main- 
tain a satisfactory standard of nutrition 
at a cost not exceeding $0.49 per person 
per day, provided the knowledge of 
nutritive values and wise buying methods 
are employed. 


The influence of diets on the physical 
status of school children. C. F. An- 
MANN, University of Florida. 

A study has been made on the influ- 
ence of diets on the physical status of the 
school children of five representative 
counties in Florida. Data on physical 
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defects have been obtained for 3,530 
children. Diets for 2- or 3-day periods 
have been obtained for 1,850 children. 
The children have been given a thorough 
physical examination, laboratory tests 
made when warranted, and a study of the 
diet made concurrently. 

The following defects were found in 
more than 35 per cent of the children: 
Underweight, hookworm, defective ton- 
sils, anemia, and defective teeth. Rick- 
ets and goiter appeared less frequently 
among native Florida children than 
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among children from various other sec- 
tions of the country. Tonsils defects 
were found much more frequently than 
adenoids. 

Weight appeared not to be a reliable 
standard to determine the nutritional 
status of children. Of a total of 1,850 
children, 50 had a score of 90-100, 75 a 
score of 80-90, 75 a score of 70-80, 200 a 
score of 60-70, 450 a score of 50-60, 550 
a score of 40-50, 250 a score of 30-40, 
150 a score of 20-30, and 50 a score of 
less than 20. 
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Child Care and Training. By Marion 
L. FAEGRE and JoHN E. ANDERSON. 
Revised edition. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1929, 
pp. 274, $2.00 
This is a new edition of the reading 

course for parents published last year by 
the Institute of Child Welfare of the 
University of Minnesota. A change in 
the make-up and type and the addition 
of twenty photographic illustrations 
make the book more attractive. The 
plan and scope of the new edition, how- 
ever, are practically the same. 

The inclusion of Dr. Scannon’s 
diagrams and charts of the physical 
growth of children; of data froma study of 
sleep made at the University of Minne- 
sota; and of references to recent investi- 
gations in thumb-sucking, negativism, 
and character education add much to the 
volume. The authors have made a 
conscious attempt to use the scientific 
material that is available and to interpret 
it for the guidance of parents. This is 
indeed a welcome approach at a time 
when so many books of varying worth 


are being written for parents. 
The other changes in this edition 
consist mainly of rewriting and 


rearrangement of the text for clarity and 
smoothness with the insertion of a few 
paragraphs for more complete discussion 
of various points. The chapter on 
“Curiosity, Questions, and Sex Educa- 
tion” has been greatly enlarged and the 
subjects developed more fully. Only 
slight changes have been made in the 


selected references for further reading at 
the close of each chapter. 

The fact that this book has gone into 
the second edition in a little over a year is 
good evidence of its popularity and use- 
fulness to parents. One might wish that 
this new edition had included more 
material that might be helpful and 
suggestive in stimulating thought and 
discussion of parents. Parents need not 
only content but guidance in analyzing 
and thinking through their own problems 
and this need will be met as literature 
for them is developed with this in view. 

Lors HAYDEN MEEK, 
American Association of University 
Women, Washington, D.C. 


Teaching Health in Fargo. By Maun A. 
Brown. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund Division of Publications, 
1929, pp. 142, $1.50 
This little volume of 142 pages con- 

tains a wealth of ideas and material not 

only for health teachers and supervisors, 
but for those who have any part in 
furthering health teaching in the schools. 

Miss Maud Brown of the Child Health 
Demonstration in Fargo, North Dakota, 
was loaned to the school system for the 
purpose of developing in the schools a 
health program as a part of a general 
community scheme. 

While hygiene was a requirement in 
every school in Fargo, and while much 
had been done by physical education 
and other teachers, by school nurses and 
home-and-school visitors, these various 
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people had not been working according to 
coordinated plan. How health teach- 
ing aroused a health consciousness, 
became a vital part of community health, 
how it stepped out of the textbook and 
became a live subject, then re-entered the 
textbook to put a new meaning into 
stereotyped phases, how the work was 
made a permanent part of the school 
curriculum is the story told in “Teaching 
Health in Fargo.” 

The program was a daring but a logical 
one; it aimed to have every child in 
Fargo schools adapt a completely ade- 
quate scheme of health behavior all at 
once. Those responsible for this idea 
felt that this was a large objective, but 
they also reasoned that it is the inter- 
relationship of the various factors which 
make for health and therefore health 
habits must not be separated and taught 
one at a time. 

This plan was made much easier 
through community propaganda which 
preceded and accompanied the health 
behavior campaign. The teachers were 
thus “relieved of the burden of forcing 
cooperation from reluctant homes.” 
It was also strengthened by close team 
work between teachers and other mem- 
bers of the community health staff, 
particularly nurses and staff physicians. 

The actual work was done by the 
regular grade teachers, the supervisor 
aiding with bulletins and demonstration 
teachings and with group and individual 
conferences. Each teacher was allowed 
to choose her own method of presentation 
though the program itself was standard- 
ized to assure uniformity, consistency, 
and accuracy. The various methods 
used were studied and evaluated and a 
tentative program for further work 
drafted and redrafted by the teachers as 
experience warranted. 

The methods used in the development 
of the program with stories, illustrations, 
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projects, and a course of study adapted to 
the various grades are given as follows: 
Chapter 1, Health Education: The 
Problem; Chapter 2, Direct Instruction: 
The Facts of Health Behavior; Chapter 
3, Correlation: Linking Health with 
Other Subjects; Chapter 4, Contests and 
Related Devices. 
Lucy H. 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, New York City. 


Health Education Tests. A description of 
the tests used in the school health study, 
with norms for fifth and sixth grade 
children, and directions for giving the 
tests. School Health Research Mono- 
graphs Number 1. By RayMonD 
FRANZEN. NewYork: American Child 
Health Association, 1929, pp. 70, $0.60 
paper binding, $0.90 cloth binding 
The first of an expected series of 

monographs resulting from the school 

health study carried on by the American 

Child Health Association under the 

general direction of Dr. George Truman 

Palmer, who in the introduction to the 

present volume describes the diversity 

of school health programs, the need for 
research regarding the results and values 
of the various methods employed, and the 
organization set up for their study. 
The monograph itself is by the director 
of research in the study. It treats of the 
psychological tests used in the study, 
their relation to the objectives of health 
education, and the advantages to be 
gained from their use; suggestions for 
certain uses of measurements in that 
field; and directions for the administra- 
tion of the tests, with norms for interpre- 
tation and comparison. The discussion 
is somewhat technical, being intended 
for directors of research, supervisors 
of school health programs, and assist- 
ant superintendents who plan testing 


programs. 
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Nutrition in Health and Disease. By 
LENNA F. Cooper, Epitn M. BARBER, 
and Heren S. Mirtcuetr. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1929, pp. 546, $3.50 
The same text as in the original edition, 

which was intended to meet the special 
needs of nurses and which was reviewed 
in November, 1928, now appearing in 
another binding better suited to general 
distribution. 


The Modern Baby Book and Child 
Development Record. By Joun E. 
ANDERSON and FLoRENCE I. Goop- 
ENOUGH. New York: The Parents’ 
Magazine and W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., 1929, pp. 398, $5.00 
A large and weighty volume in which 

the essential facts needed by parents for 
an intelligent understanding of their 
children’s growth and guidance are 
presented by the director and an asso- 
ciate professor of the Institute of Child 
Welfare at the University of Minnesota, 
together with provision for all sorts of 
records of a child’s development from 
birth to sixteen years of age. Attached 
to the durable box in which the book 
may be kept is also a file for official 
documents, pictures, letters, and the 
young hopeful’s essays and drawings. 


A Study of Educational Achievement of 
Problem Children. By Ricuarp H. 
PAYNTER and PHYLLIS BLANCHARD. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund 
Division of Publications, 1929, pp. 
72, $1.00 
A report of a thorough-going investiga- 

tion into the school progress of children 

whose behavior difficulties had brought 
them under observation in the child 
guidance clinics of Los Angeles and 

Philadelphia. Contrary to expectation, 

it is shown that problem children show 

no general tendency to low educational 
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achievement although their educational 
adjustment may be affected by their 
difficulties in other fields. This study is 
an interesting demonstration of the 
wealth of valuable information available 
through critical studies of child guidance 
clinic case records. 


The Modificability of Response to Taste 
Stimuli in the Preschool Child. By 
MARGUERITE ELSTON GAUGER. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Contributions to Education, No. 348. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1929, pp. 53, $1.50 
A study of value to the research worker 

because of the careful techniques and 

experimental methods used and their 
evaluation and for its conclusion that the 
response of the preschool child to taste 

stimuli may be modified as a result of a 

simple “‘connection-forming learning.” 

While too technical for lay readers, the 

application of the findings to feeding 

problems has a general interest as 
indicating that an unfavorable response 

—as to spinach—may be modified with- 

out the reward of a pleasant stimuli— 

as ice cream. The important factors 
are practice and a situation free from 
emotional elements and from interest. 


Recent Economic Changes in the United 
States. Report of the Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment, 
HERBERT Hoover, Chairman, includ- 
ing the reports of a special staff of the 
National Bureau of Economic Reaearch, 
Inc. Volumes I and II. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1929, pp. 950, $7.50 per set 
An important compendium to which 

reference will frequently be made by 

students and writers on economic condi- 
tions, and as such indispensable to many 
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home economists. The committee’s 
own report occupies 25 or 30 introductory 
pages, and includes, among others, 
interesting paragraphs on various phases 
of consumption. The rest of the vol- 
umes is devoted to a broad investigation 
made for the committee, the different 
sections of which were assigned to 
different specialists. Those of particular 
concern to home economists include 
“Consumption and the Standard of 
Living” by Leo Wolman, “Marketing” 
by Melvin T. Copeland, “The National 
Income and Its Distribution” by Morris 
A. Copeland, and “A Review” by 
Wesley C. Mitchell. 


Employee Thrift and Invesiment Plans. 
New York: National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Incorporated, 1929, 
pp. 114, paper binding $1.00 
A study of the plans adopted by 

industrial concerns to enhance the 
financial security of employees, their 
families and dependents, by promoting 
the accumulation of a reserve through 
insurance, pension, stock purchase, and 
special emergency funds. Of the 324 
thrift plans described, 187 were sav- 
ings in banking institutions, 67 were 
employer-employee savings and invest- 
ment funds, and 70 were savings com- 
bined with loans. No one type of plan 
is considered applicable to all conditions, 
but in general there was found a growing 
tendency to include the promotion of 
some type in the activity of the employer 
organization. 


The Council Idea. A chronicle of its 
prophets and a tribute to May Wright 
Sewall. By ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
Limited edition. New York: Na- 
tional Council of Women of United 
States, 480 Lexington Avenue, pp. 
55, $1.00 
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The development of the movement 
which started in the famous Women’s 
Rights Meeting held at Seneca Falls, 
New York, in 1848 and which included 
various phases in the advance of women 
and culminated in the International 
Council of Women. Told largely in 
terms of the contributions made by such 
leaders as Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, 
Maria Mitchell, Julia Ward Howe, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Rachel Foster 
Avery, Mary F. Eastman, and Frances 
Willard, but including also the origin 
and work of various organized groups 
and their present tendencies. A record 
valuable not only for the text but also 
for the portraits which illustrate it. 


American Civic Annual. A record of 
recent civic advance: with a list of 
who’s who in civic achievement. Edited 
by HAaRLEAN James. Washington, 
D. C.: American Civic Association, 
Incorporated, 1929, pp. 288, $3.00 
The first of a projected series of yearly 

summaries of advance in the field 

covered by the interests of the American 

Civic Association, an organization which 

this year closed 25 years of active and 

efficient work. It includes brief articles, 
often charmingly illustrated, by writers 
specially qualified to present various 
aspects of the subject, grouped under 

“The Nation,” “The Federal City,” 

“Regional Progress,” “In the States,” 

“In the Cities and Towns.” Under the 

first comes a symposium on “The Better 

Homes Movement” with papers by 

James Ford of Better Homes in America, 

Mrs. Helen Storrow of American Home 

Makers, Incorporated, Helen W. Atwater 

of the JouRNAL or Home Economics, 

and Raymond Calkins of the Housing 

Association. The sections on regional 

planning, building projects, and new 

towns and subdivisions will also furnish 
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food for thought to home economists 
interested in the housing side of civic 
development. 


What Everyone Ought to Know. By 
OutverR T. OsBorNne. Springfield, 
Illinois and Baltimore: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1929, pp. 313, $2.50 postpaid 
A professor of therapeutics, emeritus, 

in the medical department of Yale 

University here attempts “to present in 

simple language some of the truths 

concerning the wonderful mechanism of 
the human body and to outline some of 
the delicate physiologic processes which 
insure growth and maturity and promote 
nutrition and health.”’ In the chapter 
on “Nutrition” the subdivisions are the 
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digestion, the tongue, and constipation. 
The discussion of vitamin B in the 
chapter on “Foods” reads as follows: 
“Vitamin B increases the appetite and 
promotes growth. This vitamin is found 
in vegetables, fruits and especially in 
yeast. Oysters are rich in vitamin B, 
and contain a small amount of vitamin 
A, and the antiscorbutic (against scurvy) 
vitamin. Clams, both hard and soft, 
contain vitamin A and B only in small 
amounts, but have considerable anti- 
rachitic (against rickets) potency.”’ 


Problems in Home Living. By Mar- 
GARET M. Justin and Lucite OsBorN 
Rust. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1929, pp. 494, $2.00 


MISCELLANY 


Miss Bane and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Beginning September 1, Lita 
Bane, former president of the American 
Home Economics Association, is to be 
associate editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Jcurnal in charge of all homemaking 
activities. Under her supervision, the 
magazine plans to present to its readers 
“a new conception of homemaking and 
home management.” 


Survey of Education, 1926-1928. The 
following sections of the Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States 
have recently been published separately 
by the United States Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education, as ‘“Ac- 
credited Higher Institutions,” Bulletin, 
1929, no. 7; “School Health Work,” Bul- 
letin, 1929, no. 8; and “Parent Educa- 
tion,”’ Bulletin, 1929, no. 15. 


Films for Children. The newly- 
organized National Film Estimate 
Service, 580 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


has announced that it will publish 
monthly lists of films suitable for 
children of various ages and also for 
intelligent adults, the estimates to be 
made by a corps of qualified reviewers 
all over the country who have volun- 
teered their services. Through affilia- 
tion with the motion picture committee 
of the Women’s University Club of 
Los Angeles, there will be opportunity of 
previewing Hollywood productions. 
The lists are to appear in The Educa- 
tional Screen and The Parents’ Magazine. 
Mr. Nelson L. Greene, organizer and 
director of the service, points out that it 
is absolutely independent of the motion 
picture industry and accepts no subsidy 
or even free passes to motion picture 
theaters. 


Ramie, A Fiber-yielding Plant. The 
cultivation, uses, and properties of 
Boehmeria nivea are described for the 
benefit of the general public by Lyster 
H. Dewey of the Bureau of Plant 
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Industry in United States Department 
of Agriculture Miscellaneous Circular 
No. 110. 


Textile Testing. Methods of physical 
and chemical testing to be employed in 
making determinations on the general 
requirements specified for textiles by the 
Federal Specifications Board are given 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce in United States Government 
Master Specification No. 345a. This 
was issued on July 24, 1929, to supersede 
F. S. B. No. 345 and B. S. Circular No. 
293 and may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., fer five cents a copy. 


Nursery Rug Designs. Tony Sarg 
has added another example of an artist 
participating in designs for manufactured 
goods by some “toyland” rugs which he 
has designed for the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills. Youngsters would adore the 
dogs dancing politely in the drawing- 
room, the animated village scene, and the 
yet more animated circus, while their 
elders would admire the skill of the 
compositions. 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar Apartments. 
This interesting housing project for 
negroes in upper New York City, which 
was financed by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and which has many suggestive 
features of construction and administra- 
tion, is described in an illustrated article 
by Alfred Alexander in The Crisis for 
1928. Reprints may be obtained for 
ten cents a copy through the National 
Housing Association, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 


Loads for Waitresses. According to 


an act recently passed by the California 
legislature and noted by the Women’s 
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Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor, the waitresses in that state 
may no longer carry trays with loads of 
more than 10 pounds up and down stairs, 
nor be required to lift weights of more 
than 50 pounds. 


Girl Clerical Workers. What was 
revealed about “the girl who writes your 
letters” in a study of stenographers and 
other clerical workers in Chicago is 
told by Ruth Shonle Cavan in The 
Survey for July 15, in an article which 
would be helpful to those concerned with 
classes in social relationships or the 
preparation of girls for the non-technical 
aspects of business life. 


Home Economics and Social Case 
Work. To provide university students 
with well-motivated, first-hand knowl- 
edge of how the other half lives and to 
give social workers a scientific basis for 
determining minimum family budgets 
were the combined purposes of an 
interesting 3-year joint project by the 
School of Household Administration of 
the University of Cincinnati and the 
Mothers’ Pension Department of Hamil- 
ton County Court of Domestic Relations, 
now described by Eleanor R. Maclay in 
the pamphlet ‘Correlating Home 
Economics and Social Case Work.” 
Ten local welfare agencies cooperated 
and funds were provided by local firms. 


Carbonated Beverages. A list of 
“authoritative writings on the car- 
bonated beverage industry” has been 
prepared by the home economics depart- 
ment of the American Bottlers of Carbon- 
ated Beverages, 726 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Trichinosis. Benjamin Schwartz of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry is the 
author of a timely popular discussion of 
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the occurrence, propagation, course, 
treatment, and prevention of this disease, 
recently issued for free distribution as 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Leaflet No. 34. 


Cost of Living in the United States, 
1928. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Incorporated, has 
published a 34-page pamphlet supple- 
menting “The Cost of Living in the 
United States, 1914-1927,” which 
appeared in 1928. Copies may be 
obtained for 50 cents each from the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Incorporated, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


Manufacturers, Salesmen, and Con- 
sumers. Home economists interested 
in the relations of producers and dis- 
tributors to consumers will find sugges- 
tive information in several papers read 
before the First Annual Southern 
Manufacturers’ Sales Conference at 
Atlanta in November, 1928, and now 
published and distributed on request by 
the Policvholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York. Titles and authors include: 
“Studying Consumers’ Buying Habits” 
by Raymond A. Kline, “Organizing for 
Style and Design” by Paul Bonner, and 
“Color and Sales Promotien” by John 
Alcott. 


The Retail Grocer’s Problems. A 
study in “an old-line grocery store 
located in an eastern city’? which the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce recently made at the request and 
with the cooperation of the National 
Retail Grocers’ Association forms the 
basis of the discussion by W. F. William- 
son which has appeared as Distribution 
Cost Studies, No. 5, of the United States 
Department of Commerce. Although 
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written primarily from the point of view 
of the grocer, it contains sections of value 
to classes in home economics, especially 
perhaps to classes in marketing. 


Voluntary Chain Stores. Voluntary 
chains are shown by a study recently 
made by the American Institute of 
Food Distribution to involve more than 
375 groups of stores and 55,000 retailers. 
Of these, according to figures quoted in 
Domestic Commerce for July 15, 100 
are retailer-owned or cooperative, 135 are 
wholesaler-retailer groups affiliated with 
national groups, and 140 are wholesaler- 
retailer groups not so affiliated. Imme- 
diate results of their organization are 
said to be new attitudes on the part of 
salesmen of wholesale houses, improved 
morale of retailers, and general rejuvena- 
tion of retail stores. Among their 
problems are to induce the retailer to 
concentrate buying so as to save his time 
and reduce costs to the wholesale house, 
and to meet competition of other 
wholesale houses which offer induce- 
ments to the retailer to prevent such 
concentration. 


Degree for Agnes Nestor. Agnes 
Nestor, president of the Chicago 
Women’s Trade Union League, and a 
member of the executive board of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League 
of America was granted the degree of 
doctor of laws by Loyola University last 
June. According to Life and Labor 
Bulletin, she is the first trade union 
woman to receive such a distinction. It 
was conferred for her outstanding work as 
a citizen and as a pioneer for industrial 
betterment. 


Colloquium on Personality Investiga- 
tion. The proceedings of the First 
Colloquium on Personality Investigation 
held under the auspices of the American 
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new product from 


, Royal, the Cream of Tar- 
' tar Baking Powder. Abso- 
| lutely pure. 


ROYAL 


HIS DELICIOUS new pas- 

try might well have origin- 
ated in a king’s kitchen, but 
instead it is only another inter- 
esting new dish from the ROYAL 
kitchen. 

Puff pastry has ever been the 
acme of pastry making, vet who 
among practical cooks can afford 
time to make it? Here is a 
patty pastry suitable for pies, 
patty shells, tea crackers and 
other crisp pastry foods. It has 
the characteristics of puff paste 


> 
> 


RECIPES 


PATTY PASTRY 
FOR VEGETABLE PIES 


1% cups flour 

3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

' teaspoon salt 

6 tablespoons butter 

'% cup cold water 
Sift dry ingredients together, rub in 2 
tablespoons butter. When flaky, add 
water slowly to make a dough. Roll 
out on slightly floured board to ‘4 
inch thick, spread with 2 tablespoons 
creamed butter; fold over dough 
lengthwise, then across in thirds; 
press together and roll out thin; again 
spread with 2 tablesp cr ed 
butter, fold dough in thirds and roll 
to ™ inch thickness. Use like pie 
crust and bake in hot oven at 475° F. 
for 10 minutes. 

Makes sufficient for one large pie. 


GREEN CORN PIE 


1 patty pastry shell 
lecup green corn, cut from 
co 


1% cups hot milk 

3 

teaspoon salt 

\% teaspoon pepper 

4 teaspoon paprika 

1 teaspoon sugar 
Line a deep pie plate with the pastry, 
building up the edge as in making an 
ordinary custard pie. Bake in hot 
oven at 475° F. for 10 minutes. Beat 
efas slightly, add seasonings, corn 
and milk and pour into the baked 
crust. Return to moderate oven at 
375° F. and bake until top is brown 
and the custard is firm in the center, 
about 30 minutes. 

NOTE: Canned corn, well drained 
from liquid, may be used. The liquid 
may be substituted for part of the milk. 
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MUSHROOM 
BECHAMEL PIE 
Ib. and sliced mushrooms 


1 cup sliced canned mushrooms 

6 tablespoons butter 

3 tablespoons flour 

1, teaspoon salt 

teaspoon paprika 

1 cupchicken or other light stockand 

's cup mushroom liquor or 

cups stock 

‘2 cup thin cream 

te teaspoon lemon juice 

1 cup cooked chicken, diced 
Peel and slice mushrooms, pan-fry 
in butter until soft, sprinkle with 
flour and seasonings, stir until smooth. 
Add stock and cook until thick and 
bubbling. Add cream, lemon juice 
and chicken. Reheat and pour into 
baked patty pastry shell. Decorate 
with figures of cooked pastry and 
serve at once. 


MIXED VEGETABLE PIE 


Make according to recipe for Green 
Corn Pie using a combination of mixed 
cooked carrots, celery, peas and corn 
or small lima beans, and add ‘4 cup 
of soft bread crumbs to the mixture. 


the 
kitchen 


without its richness. Light: sd 
flaky —it melts in your mouth, 


Cookery teachers will recog. 
nize it at once as a different 
manipulation of the Royal Bak. 
ing Powder biscuit mixttre 
which means that it is not fussy 
to make... and when it is made 
up in these new Vegetable Pies 

. . well! it’s just too good for 
mere eating . . . it belongs in 
the order of feasting. 


Individual pies with vegeta! le 
fillings make a splendid class. 
room problem .. . and they are 
the “something new” so desir- 
able for luncheon menus. 


This is only one of the many 
variations of the biscuit mixture. 
Others you will find in’ your 
Royal Cook Book which should 
be on your desk this fall. 


FREE — New Cook Book 


Mail coupon for revised edition 
of the famous Royal Cook 
Book. It’s free—as many 
copies as you need! 


100 Fast 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 
Please send me 


School Address 


City 


The Royal Baking Powder Co., Dept. J, 


james copies of the new revised Royal Cook Book. | 


Grade 


State_ 


In writing advertisers, please mention Journal of Home Economics 
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Psychiatric Association, which have 
recently been published by the Associa- 
tion, consist of informal discussions by 
twenty or more scientists distinguished 
for interest in the interrelations of 
psychiatry and the social sciences who 
met on December 1 and 2, 1928. The 
meeting was arranged by a special 
committee of the Association of which 
Dr. William A. White was chairman and 
Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan, secretary. 
Although no final conclusions were 
reached, the colloquium represents a 
significant and influential exchange of 
opinions on a subject which all agree is 
still in a vague or even chaotic state, but 
urgently needs elucidation by the joint 
efforts of such groups as this. Copies 
may be purchased for 60 cents paper 
bound and $1.00 cloth bound from the 
secretary, Mr. Harry Stack Sullivan, 
P.O. Box 1, Towson, Maryland. 


Smithson Centenary. The centenary 
of the death of James Smithson, founder 
of the Smithsonian Institution, was 
celebrated in Washington on June 27. 
The natural son of Hugh Smithson, 
later Duke of Northumberland, and 
Elizabeth Krate Macie, he is reputed to 
have been the best chemist and mineralo- 
gist of his year at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and was an indefatigable, if not 
a brilliant research worker, his name 
surviving in the mineral Smithsonite, or 
carbonate of zinc. Although he never 
saw America, he bequeathed his fortune 
of about $540,000 “to the United States 
of America to found at Washington, 
under the name of Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, an establishment for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 


Summer Courses in Home Economics 
at Jena. An interesting sign of the times 


was the holding of vacation courses in 
“Hauswirtschaft” at the University of 
Jena last summer. As described in 
Blatter fiir Lebenswirtschaft und Lebens- 
unterricht, they included work in the 
underlying sciences and in methods of 
teaching, with apparently no more than 
incidental attention to the household 
skills. 


Pan-American Notes. The establish- 
ment of a special theater for children in 
Santiago, Chile, and the fact that a 
labor union of cooks was represented at a 
convention of Bolivian women last 
spring are items of news in the Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union for July. 


Education in Africa. Emphasis on 
the “four H’s,” hygiene, housecraft, hand- 
work, and horticulture, was prominent 
in reports of the education of girls and 
women in the British dominions of 
Tropical Africa, according to a report in 
Housecraft of the recent conference of the 
British Commonwealth League in 
London. This organization of women 
was founded in 1925 to deal with issues 
of equal citizenship in countries under the 
British flag. One of the prominent 
speakers at the conference was Miss 
Sara Burstall, formerly headmistress of 
the Manchester Girls’ High School and 
now a member of the advisory com- 
mittee on education to the Colonial Office. 


Lobbying. Members of legislative 
committees and others interested in 
legislative methods will find profitable 
reading in the study of lobbying made by 
Dr. Edward B. Logan for the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
and published in July, 1929, as a supple- 
ment to volume CXLIV of The Annals of 
the Academy. 
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